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ON THE CAUSES OF THE PRESENT POPULARITY. 
OF NOVEL WRITING. 


THe opinion of the world in regard to works of fancy has- 
of late years undergone a wonderful change. It is rio longer 
considered an offence against either religion, morality, or pru- 
dence to peruse a book bearing the name ofa novel. 'Thatname 
has now become respectable as the appellative of a species of 
literature in high favour with both the old and the young, the 
rich and the poor, the grave and the gay, the learned and the un- 
Jearned. Inafew years more, if this current of popular favour 
continues to flow in the same direction, the juniors of our gene- 
ration will scarcely believe that their fathers could ever have 
looked upon novels as the most contemptible productions 


of authorship. But we, and all our contemporaries, who 


‘are advanced to the upper side of thirty, know well that they 


once did so. To usit appears as if it were but yesterday, that 
the grave, the serious, the religious, and the prudent, considered 
novel reading as an employment utterly beneath the dignity of 
the human mind; nay, in some austere corners of the world, 
such may be to this day the opinion. Well do we remember to 
have often heard such an occupation stigmatized by men of rep- 
utation for both sound sense and good taste, as one which none 
but sickly sentimentalists, or extravagant misspenders of time, 
would think worthy of following. In those days, it was almost 
as disreputable to be detected reading a novel, as to be found bet- 
ting at a cock-fight, or a gaming table. Those who had. sons. 
Vox. Il.—No. vu. 1 
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would have supposed them for ever incapacitated for any useful 
pursuit in life, if they exhibited an inclination for novel reading; 
and those who had daughters who exhibited such an inclination, 
would have considered them as totally unfitted for ever becoming 
good wives or mothers; andif they found, after duc attempts at 
correction, that the evil was incurable, lest the report of it 
should ruin the young lady’s marriage prospects, they uniformly 
endeavoured to keep it as profoundly secret, as they would her 
exhibiting a propensity to dram-drinking. 

How surprising is the change which we now witness! At the 
present time, nothing is more common than to see a father ofeven 
the most grave and discreet character, carrying off from a 
bookseller’s shop, the last published novel, as an acceptable and 
eligible present to his family. From it he expects the social 
hour of domestication tv be enlivened, and rendered rationally 
pleasing ; and he is seldom disappointed. ‘There is no disgrace 
now attached to novel reading ; all the shame lies in not having 
read every production of this description soon after its appear- 
ance. Have you read the last new novel: is a question sullicient 
to make the most cadaverous countenance blush to the very fore- 
head, if it cannot be answered in the affirmative. <A hesitation 
of manner, and astammering apology of want of opportunity, 
hurry of business, indisposition, or some other piece of non- 
sense, always accompanies the confession of delinquency in 
this literary duty. Inshort, aman might, at the present day, as 
well acknowledge amidst a company of elders that he never 
goes to church, as in a company of people of taste that he never 
reads novels. 

What are the causes of this surprising revolution in favour of 
this spécies of literature’ Have men changed their opinions and 
tastes, or have the effusions of novelists changed their character? 
The former has, we believe, to a certain degree taken place ; 
and the latter, we are sure has done so to a very great extent. 
The revolution of which we speak, we therefore ascribe partly 
to each of these circumstances, but chiefly to the latter. 

That since the commencement of the present century, a great 
deal of puritanical austerity has been removed from the minds of 
men. which has permitted them to become more liberal, not only 
in their views of books, but in their choice of amusements, and 
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POPULARITY OF NOVEL WRITING. 8 


their estimate of the opinions of their neighbours, must be appa- 
rent to all who have been observant on the subject, and, we 
think, will be denied by few. Books that happen to be enter- 
taining, are no longer, for that reason, denounced as useless or 
dangerous ; places of public amusement are not so generally 
charicterized as resorts of vice and profligacy; nor is a differ- 
ent cveed, ova different taste, so uniformly the cause of dissen- 
sion among individuals. Scarcely any thing but rivalry in 
interests, or overt acts of insult or injury, can now break the 
chain of agreeable courtesy which ties society together. The 
liberal feelings, which seem to be, at present, more prevalent in 
society than at any prev:ous period of the history of men with 
which we are acquainted, are undoubtedly the cause why many of 
the pursuits and entertainments of life that were formerly es- 
teemed reproachful and humiliating. are now viewed with com- 
plaisance, and followed without any sense of degradation. A 
taylor, a shoe-maker, or a weaver, who has thriven by his pro-— 
fession, is respected by the world, and admitted into society, if 
he can only pay his way, as freely as if he had never handled a 
single instrument ofindustry ; nay, he is, nine times out of ten, 
received with more internal respect, thanif he had been all his 
lifetime an idler. Yet many of us, who are not very old, may 
recollect the time when these industrious members of the commu- 
nity would have been kept at a distance from genteel company, 
with as much care as if their presence carried contamination 
with it. Wedo not deny that certain aristocratical circles may 
yet affect to look down on these useful classes as of inferior 
rank, and esteem them unworthy of their society. What we 
contend for is, that such prejudices are not so generally preva- 
lent as formerly. They are every day becoming weaker, and 
like those which existed against novel-reading, they have totally 
lost the power to render these pursuits discreditable. 

But the change in public sentiment in respect to this branch: 
of literature, is so palpable and extraordinary, that it must have 
been promoted by some cause additional to the mere liberality 
of the age. It has far outgrown the growth of this liberality, 
‘apid and extensive asthe latter has been ; and must, therefore, 
have in a great degree proceeded from some improvement in the 
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nature of novel writing itself, which has attracted towards it the 
regard of mankind. ‘The critics, indeed, are unanimous in pro- 
claiming that such'an improvement has taken place, and very 
generally ascribe to it alone the unprecedented popularity of the 
present race of novel writers. Although in our opinion, it ts 
not the only cause of that popularity, we believe it to be by 
far the most efficient. 

That removal of prejudice of which we have been speaking, 
would no doubt have done much to rescue works of fancy from 
the degree of disrespect, in which we think they were un- 
justly held, during the greater part of the last century. The 
awakened liberality of the time would have drawn towards them 
that consideration té which many of them, on account, not only 
of their being excellent specimens of fine writing, but of their 
entertaining qualities and their moral tendency, were entitled. 

itis notcorrect'to suppose, that if novel writing had never 
assumed the new character imparted to it by the Waverley wri- 
ter, the public mind would not have discovered and confes- 
sed, as soon as the removal of the clouds of prejudice would 
have permitted it to see the truth, that knowledge may be advan- 


tageously communicated through the medium of examples crea~ | 


ted by genius and decorated by taste. ‘The advantage of em- 
ploying romance as a medium of instruction was in reality be- 
ginning to be known and confessed, before the appearance of 
Waverley ; and the novels of M‘Kenzie, of Dr. Moore, of God- 
win, of Mrs. Opic, Miss Porter, and Miss Edgeworth, were 
looked upon by all classes of readers, as highly useful and re- 
spectable, as well as pleasing additions to the literature of the 
age. The best and wisest began to speak of novels with respect, 
and to acknowledge that many of them were good for something 
‘else than merely to excite the fancy of a sentimental Miss, or 
to enable a Jove-sick beau te lounge an hour on asofa without 
sleeping. 

At this favourable juncture an unknown Scotchman stepped 
forward with a tale, in which he professed to tell the world what 
Kind of people his countrymen were, and how they thought, 
felt. and acted sixty years before, during one of the most inter- 
esting periods of their history ; and with much ease and grace- 
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POPULARITY OF NOVEL WRITING. 5 


{ulness of manner, he accomplished what he professed. He drew 
a picture which antiquarians and historians knew and acknowl- 
tdged to be real; and which, in consequence, gaining the confi- 
dence of those less able tu judge, all agreed that it was too val- 
uable to be lost, andthat the author deserved thanks for draw- 
$ngit. Every one talked of the new novel which contained the 
history of the Scotch rebellion ; and to be acquainted with its 
‘contents, became a species of knowledge of which every body 
Aelt ashamed to be ignorant. The singularity of the subject of 
this author’s second novel, namely, the history of a tribe of Scotch 
'Gipsies, made a still stronger impression on the public mind. 
That subject was certainly not so dignified as the history of the 
Pretender’s war ; but it tended, perhaps, still more to excite cu- 
‘riosity, as well asto gratify it, because it related to transactions 
that were less known, but which were supposed by many to be 
altogether as authentic. 

His third novel, The Antiquary, although it was also deficient 
in that which gave dignity to the first, namely, historical impor- 
‘tance, yetit was felt to exhibit a more faithful picture of the do- 
“mestic manners of the people of whom it gives an account, than 
either ofits predecessors. In the novel of Old Mortality, however, 
_ the full dignity of history was combined with the interest posses- 
ed by national delineations. In that work, fanaticism was expos- 
ed, liberality inculcated, and the best lessens of morality taught 

_ by the exhibition of just and well drawn examples ; and from that 
day to this, novel writing has preserved a dignified place in the 
departments of literature, and novel reading has become not 
/ only a laudable, but almost a necessary branch of study, among 
all who wish to mantain in society a reputation for possessing 
) good taste and well informed minds. 

3 Twenty years ago the only mode of judging of the extent 
; and accuracy of a man’s information was by the aptitude with 
_ which he could cite the classics, allude to the incidents of histo- 
_ ry, or elucidate the principles of science. At present, if a per- 
son can converse freely and correctly on the various characters 
depicted in modern novels, he is supposed to be well acquaint- 
ed with human nature ; if he can recapitulate the historical inci- 
dents they contain, he is considered to be sufficiently versed in 
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the affairs of nations ; and ifhe is able to elucidate and apply the 
numerous lessons of prudence and morality these works afford, 
he is deemed to possess sufficient ethical knowledge for all the 
useful purposes of life. 

With this impression on the public mind of the solid advan- 
tages to be drawn from this pleasing species of literature. it is no 
wonder that it has become the favourite study of the day. But 
the question may arise, is this impression just or unjust? Is it 
true that the novel writing of these times can afford such a varied 
fund of information? ‘The novels that we have are certainly not 
capable of teaching usevery thing. They can teach us neither 
arithmetic, algebra, nor astronomy: nor can they make us artists 
or mechanics. But we will ask, what single species of literature 
can do so? Nay, what single species of literature is calculated to 
teach so much in so pleasing a manner, as the present improved 
system of novel writing? Whatever knowledge Homer, or Virgil, 
or Sophocles, or Horace can teach us, it can teach ;—whatever 
instruction the essays of Addison or Johnson, or Chesterfield, or 
Hawkesworth can afford us, novels can now afford. ‘The beauties 
of virtue, and the deformities of vice are inculcated in every page 
of such works as the Heart of Mid Lothian, and the Albigenses ; 
and Peveril of the Peak, and Quentin Durward yield to the 
reader a clearer picture of the times on which they treat, than 
has ever been, or ever can be, drawn by the formal historian. 

There is one obvious and powerful source of attraction which 
a well written historical novel must possess over the best 
written regular history, we mean, the greater scope for pictur- 
esque representation that it embraces. by delineating the 
scenes of private life. It can, by this means, shew us the man- 
ners, pursuits, and feelings characteristic of a particular era, 
in a much more lively form, and infinitely more natural col- 
ours, than can be cone by professed history, which must never 
descend from the stateliness of its national character, to notice 
the humbler, but generally more attractive, concerns of impassi- 
oned individuals, whose ardour, or generosity, or inexperience 
perhaps, leads them into difliculties, which excite the reader’s 
alarm andsympathy, and in the event of their extrication from 
them, produce a gratification, for affording which the author is 
justly entitled to gratitude and applause. 
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POPULARITY OF NOVEL WRITING. rf 
We would not by these remarks be understood to say, that 

the perusal of historical novels can ever supersede the utility 

of studying regular history. All who wish to be truly inform- 

ed concerning the affairs of the world, and the past fortunes of 
the human race, ought to study history In its genuine sources, 
the pages of professed annalists. The addition afforded by the 
historical novelist to the fund of real truth, is not, it must be 
confessed. the quality which forms the chief attraction of his pro- 
ductions. Itis the manner in which the information they contain is 
conveyed, that constitutes their charm, and renders them such an 
agreeable vehicle for the communication of knowledge. The 
employment of history, therefore. for the ground work of nov- 
els, appears to us to be the improvement in this branch of liter- 
ature. to which it is more indebted than to any other, for its pres- 
ent elevation of character and the unprecedented favour with 
which it is regarded by people of all ranks and professions. It is 
this practise of relating real facts. of describing real scenes, and of 
delineating real characters, which throws over the pages of so ma- 
ny of the modern novels, that air of truth and genuineness in their 
representations which gives them such a powerover the minds of 
readers. It is true that this air of truth is sometimes very effec- 
tually preserved in novels purely fictitious, such as the Antiqua- 
ry and Guy Mannering ; but if in these works we do not find in- 
cidents that really happened, and characters that really existed, 
we meet with such as approach, inall their attributes, so closely to 
what we may easily imagine to be reality. that while we peruse 
them, we can without any effort resign ourselves to a pleasing 
illusion, and suppose them to be true. By this means we can 
sympathize for atime with the adventurers, almost as strongly 
as if we knew all that is related of them to be facts. 

Novels. not strictly historical, will, therefore, if their represen- 
tations be true to nature, be always engaging and popular; but 
they cannot be so to the same extent that they would, if instead 
of mere pictures, they gave the realities themselves. There is 
another consideration which adds much to the superiority of histo- 
vical novels, at least in point of dignity, over those that merely de- 
tail the adventures of fictitious or private characters, namely, that 
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always be greater than can be attached to those’of private indivi- 
duals. Besides, to the politician, the lawyer, the philosopher, and 
all who wish to see human affairs depicted on an extensive scale, the 
historical novel will ever be the most acceptable, as it alone can 
afford them a sufficient abundance of such materials as are suit- 
able for the contemplation of minds accustomed, like theirs, to 
theorize on the social condition of man, and to estimate the com- 
parative advantages of the various systems by which that condition 
is regulated. It is the suffrage of men of this character (who, by 
the way, were the kind of men that, in the days when novels were 
held in degradation, treated them with most contempt) that has 
latterly contributed, perhaps more than any other circumstance, 
to raise this species of literature to its present exalted station in the 
esteem of the world. This was a natural result. The admis- 
sion of such men, that they now discerned merit in what they 
had formerly deemed incapable of possessing it, could not fail to 
make converts of those who were less hostile, or less capable of 
judging ; while those who were in secret friendly to works of 
fancy, eagerly siezed the opportunity of openly avowing 
their sentiments. The fashion of denunciation and proscription 
being thus overthrown, that of eulogy and encouragement spee- 
dily followed ; and we may readily predict, that, as the natural 
feelings of men in favour of combining the agreable with the use- 
ful in literature, are now permitted to have full influence on the 
public expression of their opinions, the current of these opinions 
will long continue to flow freely in favour of novels, especially 


of the historical class. 
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Dopages on Wings. No. I. 


with wing's as swift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love. 


CHINESE SMALL FEET AND LONG NAILS. 


Yet are these feet whose strengthless stay is numb, 
Unable to support this lump of clay. ]. Henry IV. 


*Tis too late to pare her nails now. Atw’s WELL. 


The information derived by my friend Femino, during the 
last excursion, rendered him extremely anxious toembark on a 
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VOYAGES ON WINGS. 9 


second voyage, and it was mutually agreed that our researches 
should be confined to the Chinese empire, which affords a vast 


field of novelties to gratify the curiosity, and extend the inform- 
ation, of the inquisitive mind. Separated by almost inaccessi- 
ble mountains, and vast deserts, from the rest of the world, the 
manners and customs of that ancient people, bear little or no re- 
semblance to any of those which exist among the rest of the hu- 
man family ; and sheltered by a national jealousy, and sense of 
self-superiority, which no efforts can appease or eradicate, they 
suffer no foreign interlopers to interfere with those customs, 
which, without improvement, have been handed down from age 
to age, and are reverently regarded, and scrupulously preserved, 
as springing from a long line of illustrious ancestors. With 
the existence of this universal prejudice, it cannot be surprising 
that no progressive improvement has taken place in the Chinese 
nation, either as it regards their moral, intellectual. or physical 
state. Their manners and customs have been peculiarly stable ; 
and only changed by violent political convulsions. The bald 
heads which are now a characteristic of the people, were un- 
known previous to the last Tartar conquest. The conquerors 
commanded the Chinese, on pain of death, to shave the crowns 
of their heads, in order to form a mark of distinction between 
the victors and the vanquished, that the latter might be readily 
recognised, and plots for the extirpation of the usurping family 
be crushed in their inchoation. Many noble Chinese refused to 
comply with this despotic decree, and lost their heads to save 
their hair. The women were not excepted from this law, and their 
frequent intermarriages with the Tartars, caused the latter, in 


| process of time, to conform to what had now become the 


custom of the country, and all those actually resident within its 
limits, submit, as a matter of course, to the tonsure. 

Having made the necessary preparations, we commenced our 
aerial excursion, and had reached the shores of the Atlantic, 


when a sudden storm came foaming over the water, and drove 
_us reluctantly back to the apartment of Femino. ‘The curiosity, 
however, which he had expressed relative to the small feet and 
Jong nails of the Chinese ladies. induced me to communicate 


such information as I had collected; and this determination 
served, in some measure, to soften his disappointment. 

‘<The singular custom,” said I, ‘* of compressing the feet of 
female infants has so long existed in China, that its origin is 
buried in the ‘dark backward and abyss of time.”” <A great 
nuniber of stories, however, are related by the Chinese touching 
the commencement of the custom, not less false than absurd ; 
and foreign writers vary almost in the same degree. ‘To give 
you a proper idea of the subject, and of the uncertainty in which 

Von. LL.—No. vit. 2 
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it is involved, it will be necessary cursorily to consider these 
several opinions.— Montanus, about the middle ofthe seventeenth 
century, notices the small feet of the women, which had been 

swathed in their infancy, and sometimes caused lameness and 
pain: “yet” he adds, * they generally dance prettily, and make 
strange gestures with their bare arms.’? Now it is absolutely 
impracticable to walk steadily, much less dance prettily. with 
the distorted feet of a Chinese woman; and such is the strict 
and sacred regard paid to external decency, that she would as 
readily appear in puris naturalibus, as with bare arms. Tho 
sleeves of their dresses, in fact, are invariably long enough to 
cover the extremities of the fingers. He coincides with a very 
general opinion that the custom | arose from jealousy and policy, 
to prevent females from walking the streets, ‘which, in that 
country, redounds tothe dishonour of the women and the dises- 
teem of the men.” 

‘Martinus, who resided ten years in China, and returned to 
Europe in 1653, maintains that the custom was derived from 
"Takia, empress of Che, whose feet were so extremely small that 
she found great difficulty in walking: her women in order to 
flatter their powerful mistress, swathed their feet and endeav- 
oured to imitate her defect. ** This custom,’ says the worthy 
father, ** to this day is of such authority among them, that should 
they behold a second Helen, they would look t upon her as a mon- 
ster if she had great feet.” The same account is afforded by Die 
Halde, in his history of China, with this variation, that Takia 
regarded her little feet with pride, and made them. still smaller 
by hidliagdints with fillets. After informing you that this lady 
is said to have lived nearly three thousand years ; ago, IT willstate 
to you some anecdotes of her unconstrained sensuality, and wild 
extravagance, which will enable you analogically to determine 
the probability of the whole tale. Paning by the immoral songs 
composed, and the lascivious pastorn-making instituted by her 
order, she caused to be erected a kind of stage or terrace, a 


thousand cubits high, and about one English mile in breadth. | 


"Len vears were required to complete it: here, our heroine laid out 
extensive gardens, and formed immense menageries filled) with 
horses, dogs, rare animals, and curious birds. Her next un- 
dertaking was even more costly and maguificient ; for she made 
a lake of wine, and surrounded it with meat suspended on the 
trees: to this paradise of wine and victuals, naked men and 
women resorted, and passed the Jong night in drunkenness and 
debauchery. ‘Takia now became suddenly wearied with the t- 
dulgences granted to her people, and forthwith proceeded to pun- 
ish them for the very crimes which she had encouraged. But, 
conceiving the ordinary punishments to be too light, and the 
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deaths of criminals too easy, her fertile genius invented two 
terrible substitutes, which it was her chief pleasure to put in ex- 
ecution. She introduced the Wei-tow, an iron vessel, which 
when heated red-hot, the criminal was obliged to held in his 
hands until they were roasted. The second was a brass pil- 
Jar, called Paou-to, which, being greased, and daubed with 
unctuous matter, and thus made slippery, was laid over a 
fire of coals. Across this fire, the criminal was compelled to 
walk upon the slippery, burning, rounded brass: the consequence 
was that he fell into the fire. Itis said, that the ineffectual ef- 
forts of the criminals to walk across the burning roller, af- 
forded this cruel lady much amusement and delight. I may 
further state, that Chow, the husband of Takia, was not less 
barbarous. Among other novel actions, he murdered a noble- 
man’s daughter because she disliked the debaucheries of the 
palace, and served upa part of her body to her father at dinner: 
he also ripped up the body of a pregnant female that he might see 
the fetus in the womb ; and seeing some persons fording a brook 
on a cold winters morning, he observed that they endured cold 
remarkably well, and forthwith ordered their legs to be cut off, 
that he might view the marrow. Now, if you can credit these 
fables, you may believe that small fect originated with Takia, 
more than a thousand vears before the christian cra.” 

‘* Another Chinese historian, entitled to as much credit, affords 
a2 more modern origin to this custom. It is not known, he says, 
when the bow-foot of females was introduced ; but it probably 
arose in the time ofthe Woo-tae, or five Dynasties, (A. D. 907 to 
960,) when Le-how-choo ordered his concubine Yaou, to bind 
her foot with silk, and cause it to appear small, and in shape of 
the new moon. From this, the imitation of every other female 
is said to have sprung. But the Chinese are wholly ignorant of 
the period when it was first introduced. As to the ridiculous 
story of the empress ‘Takia, it was probably invented by some 
Jesuit who had read Ovid: 


Est per exiguus, pedis est aptissima forma. 


It is impossible that a woman, immured ina Seraglio, could pro- 
duce such a revolution, even although Kircher styles her the 
Venus of China.’’ 

‘¢In fact, so little ts known on the subject, that many believe 
thatthe Chinese women formerly had six toes to each foot, and 
these bandages being used to cause the supernumerary one to dis- 
appear, became afterwards a custom. This absurdity originated 
from Father Trigaut, who remarks in his ‘‘Expeditio apud 
Sinas,” that a great proportion of the inhabitants of Canton, 
Quang-see, and Cochin-China, had, in his time, two distinct 
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nails to each little toe! There is a curious old account of China, 
contained in a rare English pamphlet entitled ¢’The strange and 
marvellous newes lately come from the great kingdom of Chyna, 
which adjoineth unto the East India,’ in which the defective feet 
of the women are noticed; and it is oddly asserted that * when 
they are borne, they use to wrest one of their legs, whereof they 
ever remain lame, because they should continually keep their hou- 
ses.” This account is quite as true as those afforded by the Chinese 
historians. ‘They all, however, seem to agree to the truth of 
the French proverb, that ‘la langue des femmes est leur epee, 
et elles ne la Jaissent pas rouiller :’* or, according to their own 
maxim ‘what is taken from their feet is added to their 
tongucs.”’ 

“The Mahommedan travellers who visited China in the ninth 
century. make no mention whatever of the unnatural smallness 
of the women’s feet; yet their observations on the manners and 
customs of the nation, at that time so little known to the rest of 
the world, were extremely accurate, and are found to be essen- 
tially true at the present day. They particularly notice the 
dress and ornaments worn by the women, and we cannot be- 
lieve that so singular a custom as that of maiming the feet would 
have been passed over in silence by them, had it existed at that 
time. Marco Polo, who resided in China about A. D. 1275, 
describes very minutcly the dress and beauty of the women, but 
is wholly silent with regard to crippled feet. If the fashion was 
then general, it could not have escaped his observation ; be- 
cause he not only remained many years in the empire, but was 
created a Mandarin, and subsequently the governor of a city. 
The embassadors of Shah Rokh, the son of Tamerlane, who 
were sent to congratulate the Emperor in the year 1419, saw a 
great number of women both at court and in the different cities, 
but do not notice any singularity in their feet. Oderic de Poste- 
nau, however who visited Chinain the fourteenth century, and 
died in 1531, established the existence of the custom at that 
period, and he is the first traveller who has observed it: he 
says that the ‘grace and beauty of their women is to have 
small and slender feet; and therefore the mothers, when the 
daughters are very voung, do bind up their feet that they may 
not grow great.’ As the critical Venetian traveller, about 
fifty years previous, does not mention it, we may perhaps be 
right in establishing the origin of the custom about A. D. 1300. 

*Itis generally believed that this monstrous fashion arose from 





the jealousy and policy of the other sex; they being determined | 


as De Pauw says in his severe manner, to keep them ‘si etroit, 
qu’ on ne peut comparer I’ exactitude avec laquelle on les garde 
qu’ a Ja severite avec laquelle on les gouverne.”? But the liberty 
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of the Chinese ladies is, in reality, not greatly abridged by their 
lameness: they can saunter in their gardens, and are permitted 
to go abroad in their Palanquins. De Guignes decidedly rejects 
the idea that this custom arose from policy, to prevent women 
from leaving their houses: he not only saw them walking abroad, 
but, notwithstanding their constant liability to fall. even running 
with each other. Ihave myself met a whole party of ladies witht 
small feet returning from their devotions at the temple of Ho-naz. 
The following hypothesis. however erroneous, is maintained by 
some writers: The stockings of the chinese women only reach to 
the ankle, the rest of the foot being enveloped in bandages: to this 
mode of covering the feet. and not to policy, they say, the cus- 
tom of compressing them ought to be attributed :—a custom pro- 
bably introduced by chance, and subsequently firmly established 
by habit. [tis presumable that, in former times, some lady of 
porticular beauty may have prided herself on a very small foot ; 
and it was natural for other women to dispute this advantage. 
For that purpose they mace use of the means afforded by their 
mode of dressing the feet; and employing the bandages violently 
to compress them, acquired the kind of beauty which, from that 
period. has been so highly esteemed.” 

‘¢Itis more reasonable to suppose that this custom has origi- 
nated in pride and arrogance, than incruelty and suspicion, be- 
cause the sufferers themselves are its defenders. It serves as a 
badge of gentility, and asa constant line of demarcation between 
the noble and the vulgar. Uyon this principle, probably, the a- 
dies of China are induced to continue the custom of maiming 
their infants, in order that their children may be distinguished 
from those of the peasantry, who in most of the provinces, are 
condemned to submit to the drudgery ofthe field. De Guignes, 
however, observes that the custom is common to all classes, and 
not confined to the rich alone; and that the wife and daughter 
of a poor man, or of one in the middle walks of life, have their 
feet as strictly compressed as those of ladies of rank. But this 
cannot be true: and the assertion is wholly unsupported by other 
writers. Among the boat population near Canton, estimated at 
many hundreds of thousands of souls, there ts not a solitary in- 
stance of this unnatural compression ; and although I have en- 
countered a great number of women ofthe lower orders in the 
suburbs of that city. I never, with two or three exceptions, ob- 
served acrippled foot among them. Those poor females who are 
educated for sale. and who are destined to be concubines of the 
opulent, are doubtless subjected to this painful operation, but it has 
never been a general custom among the lower and middle clas- 
ses of society. How could such a custom obtain among those who 
are compelled Jaboriously to earn a scanty subsistence? The 
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women of Kiang-see, for example, all have large feet, and are so 
hardy and robust that the farmers from the other provinces seek 
and purchase their wives there: in that province they are liter- 
ally yoked by traces to light ploughs, while their husbands or 
masters drive them with one hand, and sow the seed with the 
other in drills. ‘They are universally styled *‘ working wives.” 
The ‘Tartar women, without, exception, reject this dangerous 
and inconvenient custom; they leave the foot in its natural state, 
and wear large and comfortable shoes.” 

‘¢With regard to the process by which this compression is effect- 
ed, Osbick aflirms that a kind of iron shoe is used during infancy: 
others pretend that the feet are bound with sheets of lead ; and 
some assert that the metatarsus is broken to fold the toes under 
the sole of the foot, while caustic washes prevent the fractured 
bone from becoming carious. All these tales are absurd: the chief 
operation consists in compressing, by means of bandages, the 
toes under the sole of the foot, and retaining them in that posi- 
tion until they literally grow in, and become a part of it ; and 
in forming the heel forward, until it is almost obliterated. ‘Thus 
the foot of a Chinese woman is so small that it can enter a shoe 
not more than four inches in length, and an inch and a half broad; 
but the ankle is generally swollen in proportion as the foot is 
diminished. This extreme smallness is so much esteemed, that 
a beautifnl woman, whose feet are not distorted according to this 
custom, is despised, and in some degree, dishonoured.—The lit- 
tle shoe is as fine as tinsel and tawdry can make it, and the an- 
kle is bandaged round with party-coloured cloths, ornamented 
with fringes and tassels. Whenthe women walk abroad, they 
put on shoes with wooden heels, covered with leather; they sup- 
port themselves almost wholly upon the remnant of their heels, 
and rarely put the forepar< of the foot to the ground, least they 
should strike it. This mode of walking gives them a staggering 
and ungracefully gait. 

‘“T have before adverted to the small feet of the Spanish women, 
which, about a century ago, were so diminutive, that they were 
not longer than those of children, six years of age in other parts. 
of Europe ; and this contraction was regarded as a peculiar 
beauty, as, indeed, itis at the present day. The ancient Egyp- 
tian women were aiso deprived of the use of their feet, but not 
according to the Chinese method. Plutarch remarks ( Precept 
Connub._) that the Egyptians did not permit their women to wear 
shoes, and as it was inconsistent with decency to appear in pub- 
lic with naked feet, they were compelled to remain at home. The 
Caliph Hakim, the third of the Fatimites, and founder of the 
religion of the Druses, re-established this custom in all its force; 
and prohibited, under the pain of death, even the manufacture 
of any kind of shoes for women.” 
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“Inregard, however, to this artificial reduction of the lower 
extremities, it may be questioned whether it be intended as auxil- 
iary to the system of confinement, or be not rather, like the small 
waists in the west, the offspring of fantastic ideas of beauty at- 
tached to extreme exilite. But we ought not to ridicule customs 
peculiar to China, for which we may find counterparts not only 
among other nations, but among ourselves. Are not the most ci- 
vilized and enlightened societies continually endeavouring to dis- 
cover beauties in defects, and creating them where nature had in- 
tended perfection? The Chinese, doubtless, would consider the cus- 
tom of circumcision, as practised by a great portion of the Asiatic 
nations, as egregiously absurd. In examining the grease and po- 
matum which disfigure the hair of the western people, they would 
lament, with derision, that so much oil and flour had been unne- 
cessarily wasted, and might, perhaps, in the vanity of self-im- 
portance, affect to pity our taste. Butsays Barrow, setting cus- 
tomed prejudice apart, we have certainly no great reason to de- 
spise and ridicule the Chinese, or indeed any other nation, merely 
because they differ from us in the little points of dress and man- 
ners, seeing how very nearly we can match them with similar 
follies and absurdities of our own.”’ 

‘+ Father Ko, a Chinese neophyto, educated in Paris, has en- 
deavoured, in a long essay, to vindicate his country from the 
charges of M. de Pauw. He maintains, in relation to the present 
subject, that the custom of compressing the sides to procure a fine 
and delicate shape is positively as absurd as that of compressing 
the feet to have them small and pretty, and incomparably more 
dangerous in every respect. We do not know, he observes wheth- 
er the history of the West has thought proper to record when and 
how that custom originated. Itis probable, however, that the mis- 
taken and incommodious nature of the lower garments of woman 
in Europe, have induced them to compress the body at the waist, 
so that its upper part might not be benumbed and frozen with the 
cold. Ideas of gentility and beauty may subsequently have been 
attached tothe custom ; and as the women imbibed these ideas 
without examining into their nature, they may have gradually 
caused an invention intended to preserve health, to become an at- 
tempt not only against health, but against life itself. Such was 
the casein China. The stockings of the ancients only descend- 
ed to the ankle, and the foot was encircled with pieces of cloth 
which covered the stocking: these were bound round with rolls 
sufliciently long to secure the cloth, to pass under the sole of the 
foot, and to fasten in the middle of the leg. Female taste for dress 
accomplished the rest, originally in the palace, from which it 
extenged amongst all ranks of society. The women of China, in 
fact, in seeing the lower diameter of a corset, have less concep- 
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tion how the women ofthe West can live, breed, or breathe, that 
the latter, in examining the sinall shoes, can imagine how they 
themselves can walk. * How is it, exclaims the indignant Jesuit, 
that a framer of philosophical researches, instead of making the 
ladies of Europe acquainted with the modesty of those of China, 
with their continued application to household affairs, and with 
their humble submission and docility, has amused himself with 
dealing out dreams about the custom of crushing the fect of 
young girls’? It cannot be doubted, Femino, that an advocate 
ofthe W est, would find it difficult to confute the arguments of 
this Eastern Christian. 

‘¢T now proceed to offer a few observations relative to the 
long nails of the Chinese, which are common to both sexes. The 
first notice of these monstrous excrecencies is made by Oderic who 
visited China in the beginning of the fourteenth century: he ob- 
serves that ‘it is accounted a great grace for the men in that 
country to have long nails upon their fingers, which nails they 
may fold about their hands.’ Montanus, at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, remarks that all the grandees of the court as 
well as the emperor himself, suffered their finger-nails to grow ; 
and thatthe same custom obtained among the wome n, who pre- 
served them in bambeo cases. “Vie rare pamphk ‘t to which IT have 
alluded, gives them an extremely gratuitous origin, by declaring 
them te be ‘a very profitudle thing for the wearers.’ De Pauw 
states that they permit them to grow to the utmost, and are pro- 
vided with sheaths of bamboo or metal to preserve their ‘claws’ 
from injury during the night. The mandarins, the literati. and 
opulent citizens, permit the nails of their left hand to grow and 
particularly of the little finger. The desire of being thought su- 
perior to the rest of his fellows sometimes, indeed, le: us a man 
into strange extravagancies. Upon this principle, their little- 
finger- nails are gene! rally suffered to attain the length of three 
inches, for the sole purpose of giving ocular demonstration of the 
impossibility of their being em] ployed j in any sort of manual la: 
bour: amechanic,could not have long nails, because continual 
labour would soon destroy them. Butalthough. tn general, they 
do not exceed three inches in length, many exceptions have been 
noticed. The chief mandarin of the Police of Canton, in 1800, 
prided himself onthe nails of his left hand. which were six in- 

ches long ; and De Guignes saw and examined those of a Chi- 
nese physician, whose longest nail was twelve and a half inch- 
es, and the other nine orten inches. You may imagine the pains 
which this man had taken to procure nails of such extensive 
length, as well as the continual restraint on which he lived, being 
obliged uniformly to keep his fingers enclosed in small bamboo 
tubes, But by this constancy in suffering, he had acquired a 
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high degree of consideration. Ifhe had been taken, for exam- 
ple, before an officer of justice, and charged with committing of- 
fences against the peace, he would infallibly have been acquitted. 
The mandarin would have argued after this fashion; a man so 
eminently endowed with patience, a man so reasonable as to be 
constantly guarding, and watching over himself, cannot be 
a rioter; he is incapable of involving himself in disputes. 
Such was the tale which the Doctor himself related to Dr. Guig- 
nes; and he departed perfectly convinced that the prodigious 
length of his nails had inspired the foreigners with an exalted. 
opinion of his person. Father Ko. in extenuation ofthis custom 
observes that every nation has its whims and its follies ; and that 
head-dresses with powder and pomatum are quite as ridiculous 
toa Chinese. as long nails are to a European; besides which 
the proportion of the latter is infinitely less. 

‘If the long nails of the Chinese appear so ridiculous and 
disgusting, what opinion must we form of those of Hindustan? 
Cubero, who visited the Temple of Juggernauth towards the end 
of the seventh century, declares that he saw Indian devotees with 
nails more than a yard long! Godinhe, in 1663 describes the 
frantic excesses of the priests at Serrat, and saw several who bad 
been ten years with their arms raised in the air, so that they no 
longer had the power of bringing them down to their sides: their 
hands were kept firmly clenched, and the nails having grown 
into the palm, they could notbe opened. Andrada, in ascending 
the Kimmaleh mountains, in 1624, saw a great number of pil- 
grims to Badrinate. as well as numerous logues, Yogis, or Gos- 
seins, who, as he determined, might more properly be called 
ministers of the demon. One, in particular, had his nails and 
hair so much overgrown, that they entertained serious suspicions 
of his being the Devil himself in person. He remained like a 
statue without moving or speaking. and merely exhibited a foot 
to be kissed by his v otar ies. ‘They were informed that this was 
only a secondary character when compared with one found by 
the king in an excursion to the West: his hair was six, and his 
nails three, feet in length. and he no longer retained any resem- 
blance toa human being. Hence you will observe that the 
Chinese custom is excelled in a neighbouring kingdom; and if you 
contemplate many habits in the land of your birth, you will feel 
little disposition te despise those of other people, and will be 
compelled to acknowledge, that national customs are not subjects 
for ridicule, although no nation exists which cannot find objects 
for satire in the peculiarities of its neighbours.” 

Having in this manner softened the disappointment of Fe- 
mino fabandoned him to meditation. after making the necessary 
arrangements for aspeedy renewal of our Voyages on Wings. 

Vou. L.—No. vit. 5 W, 
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LORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THREE FRIENDS, 


FROM 
THE OLD TO THE NEW WORLD. 


Continued from Vol. I. page 523. 


LETTER Il. 
We----ton, Salop. England. Nov. 1821. 


TRULY, now, it is a very unwise disposal. to put off the be- 
ginning of any affair that may be begun at any time. Here 
have [been saying to myself and my friends ever since the 11th 
of October last. the day 1 received your letter of 20th Au- 
gust, that PH write to my friends in America to-morrow ; but 
alas, ‘never has sun that morrow scen,”’ though I as bravely 
and benevolently intended doing it, aye, and as willingly as 
I do drinking the jug of ale now before me. I have this 
night been writing a ** prodigiously”’ long letter. on a sheet 
the twin to this. viz. royal folio. to Mr. Bewick, the great nat- 
uralist, whose bright and intelectual daughter talks of repub- 
lishing her noble father’s history of British birds. So having 
been on the wing with my quill for many hours. I now descend 
to earth by way of change, and from birds of passage, pass to 
migratory friends. [have begun this sheet to you; and led by eter- 
nally intrusive thoughts on Natural History. Poetry, or dear 
Music, I intend scribbling in at intervals: for I find, if I must 
write you a formal letter, I shall never begin it. You wrong me 
much in saying Lought to have held myself your debtor. when I 
had written youa LARGE sheet which crossed your small one on 
the wide waters that divide us: and what does this little nete be- 
fore me contain’ Why each of you wrote more from L nin 
a mere invitation to your elegant dinners. Well. well. be it so: 
God send you such friends in the New as some you have left in the 
Old World! And now that I have begun I have nothing to say 5 
for were I to tell you either half I frequently hear of you. the one 
half. might as needlessly offend, as the other nonsensically delight 
you. Inthe first place, therefore, let me reply to your very short 
letter: | must angle for news afterwards. It came just in time 
for me to gather a few seeds of the cowslip, which 1 herewith 
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send you. T heartily wish they may grow. The remainder I will 
scatter in the grass under the fine cherry tree E have inscribed 
to you, my dear friends: because it was under that tree we last 
parted, little thinking for ever—good God! for ever, I fear, in 
this world. You Americans when talking of distance, think 
like Brobdignags. or the fellow we had read of with his sev- 
en-league boots. Here a journey of two or three hundred miles is 
a matter of moment. We have had no summer: rain almost with- 
out intermission. which began on the morning of the 27th of 
June. as | went to Shrewsbury to witness the marriage of my 
friend) H— P and with never one whole week of smiling if 
has rained since, and rains now the 15th. Nov. most desperately. 
{n London streets it was all the Go to write ** Summer is put off 
till next year.” Now [to whom you know fine weather is life, must 
have been dead. No, no. not so my dear friends: I know what 
a bright hearth is, aye. anda bright heart too, with Music, heav- 
enly maid—she’s always young—books, and friends. God knows, 
and God be praised! [have lived now forty-one vears sorrow- 
proof, and [begin to think myself almost out of misfortune’s reach. 
The petty ills of life, and deil take them. they are numerous. 
enough. I bear as I can, not without a plaguy deal of grumbling, 
for which I ama fool: but then. God never made a soul on 
which the smallest of his works wrought more fervent extacy. And 
here are plenty of them now, and there were fear of the old ones 
tiring. [ am now sitting in that loved library you speak of, 
where my enjoyments have been so manifold and high. both in 
solitude and society. Ever since you left England [have been to- 
tally idle in the poetical way: rather enjoying what Elysian 
poets write of, than describing imaginary pleasures. Yet, not- 
withstanding my repentance of my folly, and mv resolution to 
fool no more. I ‘daily and almost hourly feel delightsome im- 
pulses that would fain provoke me to sin again. Parnassian 
visions are ever gleaming on my day-dreams ; I see fairies dan- 
cing on every glistening leaf. and their music floats to mine ear 
on the feeblest breeze. I fear Lhave wasted a life in simple enjoy- 
ment. that more properly applied, might have been far more 
beneficial to mankind. [have however some satisfaction to reflect, 
that if Lhave not done much good to the world, [have done it no 
evil ; and, whatis far better for me. Lhave kept myself indepen- 
dent of its slaveries. uncorrupted by its crimes. and unfooled by its 
follies. —I presume you get the reading of Scott's works. those ad- 
mirable water-colour copies of Sh: akspeare The last (Quentin 
Durward.) | thought inferior to any. “though good. Weare pro- 
mised two more by January. Of Moore’s “Loves of the Angels,’’ 
Tam almost certain you will agree with me, in admiration of its 
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fouches of beauty, but in deepest its disgust at its familiar and 
sometimes blasphemous treatment of the being we all devoutly, 
though differently adore! Our poetic fields are at present lying 
fallow, after their very abundant harvest. Heavy tragedies, 
and trashy lyrics are the only weeds that here and there look 
enhemerally gay amid the uniformity of their furrows. You 
Yankees love new words, witness your bitterments and your 
congressionals, but I wot not how you will relish a bit of Greek. 
We have read with high delight your Irving's Crayon copies 
from our Spectator ; and give him applause. for doing so well, 
but of his Knickerbocker’s New York. for the very souls of us, 
we cannot make English; it has here died poor. As you see the 
London papers, you must have noticed some account of his 
name-sake, a Scotchman, who lectures on the poets froim the 
sabbath pulpit. Oh brave! on a late visit to our admirable 
friend, Mr. Roscoe, who is quite well. and now fourcore.—the 
more the pity. that such worth and such talent shoulo grow old! 
—he read me passages from those fashionable sermons, until I 
Jaughed, and laughed, and laughed—aye verily—laughed ’till 
I cried. In answer to your question. land, and all connected with 
agriculture, here. is at the lowest ebb of stagnation. Much land 
cannot be let. and what is let brings the lowest rent. and that rent 
is seldom or never paid. My tenants now are mostly three years 
in arrear, and [ am obliged to lend them money to prevent total 
ruin. Interest of money I can getnone. I who am one of the most 
independent, am forced to adopt economy. Thisis a sad state 
of things, and we have no streak of any dawn of hope’s twilight 
to chequer our political gloom. For myself I could stand 
tolerably, but I feel much for others. In the beginning of autumn, 
after visiting Mr. Roscoe at Liverpool, | went on to Kendal, and 
from thence walked upwards of one hundred miles among the 
Lakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland: up the great moun- 
tains, and through the beautiful. romantic glens. My ardour for 
this scenery is not a bitabated. Lended my pedestrian tour at Car- 
lisle, ‘* Merrie Garlisle.”’ from whence | went to Newcastle in 
Northumberland solely to see the great naturalist Bewick, who 
received me with open arms. Hence to York, where [ gazed in as- 
tonished rapture on the magnificent Minster. Its noble archi- 
tecture uniting at once the extremes of grandeur and graceful- 
ness: heard the grand organ there, and as I listened to its 
sublime tones mingling with the voices of the choirin full har- 
mony. [thought such sounds might reach to Heaven. From York 
IT bent my way homeward, and arrived happy; adoring God, 
loving Man, and pleased with every thing I had seen. I wrote, 
on the spot of each incident and scene, a sketch of my tour. You 
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know whata helter skelter mind I have ; but it has pleased those 
for whom it was intended. This is of a certitude abonny world 
as Goi has made it; andeven the follies of free will abused can- 
not quite spoil it 

I visit your late loved valley a good deal, where with Exuperius 
Ispend happily many days. Often in our rambles Lhave silenily 
to pass spots you and 1 have admired together, spots now ab- 
solutely sacred to friendship in the shrine of an honest heart. 
Frequently while he is singing aloud, his eternal custom. or 
talking in rapture to me of sunlights on mountains, am I ac- 
tually. not merely poctically. aside in tears. [minutely remem- 
ber every little incident, even folly, with fond and fervent af- 
fection. It was but the other day we passed the spot on the 
Gliseg rocks, where you made me eat the cucumber, as Flu- 
ellin did the leeks. I remember all my fooleries at the foot 
of Dina’s Bran, where we plucked foxgloves, and claked their 
inflated blossoms, to please you, lady, for you may remember 
I shone in that art. At Vaucluse 1 silently recount the explora- 
tory adventures; and through the Vale of Storms I ponder on 
past happiness ; by the Isle of Elves, that sylvan spot, I stand 
and gaze into the bright blue waters. and watch the fleecy 
clouds, and as their light shadows flit along, I moralize, like 
poor Jaques: thus unsubstantial, and transient are life’s joys, 
that cre we can say behold! they have ceased to be!—I do in my 
soul love these places, and as longas TI live, will visit them with 
the most enthusiastic and fervid remembrance, mellowed by the 
reccollection of departed joys. Do you remember my finding 
the blind-worm the day we went to the Virgin’s Pillar with 
your sister? Lhave loved blind-worms ever since. It makes me 
melancholy when I revisit these scenes ; but ’tis thatsort of mel- 
ancholy the most mirthful man enjoys, sometimes most richly. Our 
friend the Reverend Dr. B. is again gone to Italy. He has tast- 
ed once of the ‘Tiber, and found it so classically palatable that 
helongs for another sip. There has been a large portrait paint- 
ed of the Doctor, splendidly attired in his robes. ‘This picture was 
publicly exhibited, and there has been an excellent engraving ta- 
ken from it. You know he translated Lucien Buonaparte’s Char- 
lemagne: but were this all. posterity would not owe him much: he 
has done far better, he has sent many most valuable originals, 
to both Universitics—elegant, and classical scholars, of his own 
forming,—minds that may hereafter place fresh laurels afd bays 
on Britannia’s brow. 

Ehad the proud satisfaction of witnessing the rising glory of 
some of these young scions, on my visit to Oxford last year during 
the election, when we returned Richard Heber, to represent us in 
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Parliament. He isa Shropshire man, brother to him of ‘ Pal- 
estine.” We returned him by a majority of ninety-three, out of 
about fifteen hundred votes. and when [say the return does 
honour to that noble University. you may guess for whom I voted. 
The business and banquets were most brilliantly splendid on that 
occasion ; and the eloquence, both Latin and English, classical 
and generous. It may interest you in two senses. to learn that 
young B—. got great applause. Public news L suppose you 
get if such stuffcan find its way into your peaceful forests, where 
“Godis your next-door neigbour:’’—into our State as Cromwell 
said of the Common’s House, I fear he comes but seldom; so L 
say nothing of the motley matters of this mangled country. 
Of public works [ have to name three, since you left the 
country of ponderous undertakings: a suspension-bridge over 
the straits of Menai near Bangor, and a bridge at Conway. 
The Chirk valley too, is now nearly levelled by a vast em- 
bankment made across it parallel with the acqueduct, for the 
ease of the Holyhead road, which may be said now to be 
one of the best laid out and most beautiful in the whole island 
of Great Britain. Oswestry is lighted with gas, both inter- 
nally and externally: and a small new playhouse built. of con- 
summate beauty: it is like a little «+ Fairy Temple.”? Bow-meet- 
ings, or archery, are now all the fashion. Pelham gave one at 
Whittington Castle on the 27th of August, that cost him near 
£3000 :—why as many dollars would buy you a farm in Susque- 
hanna’ Thave received letters from my friends Rylance and Britony 
inviting me to join them at a festival in honour of our immortal 
bard. which is to be celebrated at the Shakspeare Head, in Strat- 
ford on Avon. Let my delighted spirit inform you that I still, 
as ever since I first kept house here, do celebrate the birth-day of 
my beloved Poet, on every 23d of April. My literary friends 
seldom fail to pay the tribute of their talents and cordiality 3 
while music, mirth, and fancy hover in the happy air around us, 
whether in the sun. beneath the [lex, or carousing at our eve- 
ning banquet. {have most assuredly one of the richest toned 
piano-fortes in the world, and many a strain do I fling on its 
chords, that has floated in your blissful bower in our loved val- 
Jey. Farewell! T cannot wish you better. than that you may be 
as happy as the heart and hand that now faithfully and cordially 
declare themselves your friend, 

Ww. W. 
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REMARKS ON THE MEMOIRS 
OF THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 


MARIA ANTOINETTE, QUEEN OF FRANCE AND 
NAVARRE. 


To which are added Recollections. age and Anecdotes. illus- 


trative of the reigns of Louis 14th, Louis 15th, and Louis 16th, 


by Madame Campa. First Femme de Chambre to the Queen. 
Philadelphia, A. Small, 1823. pp. 468. 


After all that has already been said and written on the sub- 
ject of the French Revolution, it required the advantages and 
opportunities possessed by the present writer. to afford any 
chance of producing a memoir, connected with it, which the 
public would be disposed to think, could by any possibility hold 
forth the attraction of novelty or interest. “The shelves of 
our libraries” as the writer herself observes, in the preface, 
‘bend under the weight of printed works relating to the last 
years of the eighteenth century.” and unless it were from the 
pen of some individual, whose station had been, not indeed im- 
mediately near the throne, for all the public events which took 
place, are long since matter of history ; but of one in the very 
bosom of the family of Louis ; of one, who had the opportunity 
of observing the private life and manners of the unhappy vic- 
tims of popular favour; of one, who was honoured with their 
unreserved confidence ; and who besides, possessed an enlight- 
ened and discerning mind ; from sucha pen only, could we eXx- 
pect, on this subject, either the charm of nov elty, or the bene- 
fit of instruction. 

Those advantages were possessed in a high degree by Madam 
Campan, whose miraculous preservation through the horrors of 
the Revolution, gave her afterwards the opportunity of exhibit- 
ing to the world, this picture of the private life of her unfortu- 

nate master and mistress.x—We are here as ‘t were, introduced 
into the private closets of Versailles ; we make a part of the 
company at the Thuilleries ; we follow the beautiful Maria An- 
toinette to her retreat at Petit Frianon; we are enabled to see 
and to admire, the virtues which adorned the character of that 
facinating princess. to note and to lament her foibles ; and we 
tremble to think, how the latter, even by remete and distant co- 
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eperation with other causes, are silently, but certainly, conduct- 
ing her to her unhappy destiny. 

But we hasten to make the reader acquainted with the author 
of these Memoirs, that it may be seen how eminently qualified 
she was for the office she undertook, and by what peculiar oppor- 
tunities she was surrounded, for doing justice to the characters 
of those, who were continually the objects of slander the most 
malicious, of obloquy the most scandalous, and finally the vic- 
tims of the most revolting and sanguinary vengeance. 

Prefixed to these Memoirs, is a biographical notice of Madam 
Campan the substance of which we shall compress within such 
a space as our limits prescribe. 

Jeanne Louise Henriette Genet, was born at Paris, on the 6th 
of October 1752. Her father, M. Genet, was first clerk in the 
office of the Duke de Choiseul. then Minister for foreign affairs 
to Louis the XV. Surrounded by a large family, M. Genet 
made the instruction of his children his chief recreation; and 
omitted nothing which was necessary to render them highly ac- 
complished. The progress of the youthful Henriette, in the study 
of music and the foreign languages, was such as to surprise the 
the first masters:—T asso, Milton. Dante. and Shakspeare. soon 
became familiar to her: but her exercises were particularly di- 
rected to the acquisition of a fine style of reading. From prose 
to verse, from an ode to an epistle. a comedy. ora sermon, she 
was instructed to pass with the requisite variations of modula- 
tion and delivery. Rochon de Chabannes, Duclos, Barthe, 
Marmontel, and Thomas, took pleasure in hearing her recite 
the finest scenes of Racine. Her memory and genius at the age 
of fourteen, charmed them; they talked of her talents in socie- 
ty, and perhaps applauded them even too highly. 

Mademoiselle Genet was spoken of at Court, and some ladies 
of high rank, obtained for her the place of reader to the princes- 
es, and in this situation she continued till the death of Louis 
the XV. which happened in the month of May, 1774. Louis 
XVI. the Dauphin of France, was married tothe Archduchess 
Maria Antoinette, daughter of the celebrated Empress Ma- 
ria Theresa, in the month of May, 1770. At first after her 
arrival at the court of Louis XY., the Dauphiness had little or 
no society, but that of the princesses and the aunts of the Dauphin, 
her husband. © Of these, the most affable was Madame Victoire: 
and it was to her that Maria Antoinette paid her most constant 
visits. ‘There she almost always met Mademoiselle Genet, 
whose talents and similar age to her own, attracted her notice. 
Mademoiselle Genet, often accompanied her on the harp or 
piano, when she amused herself with singing the airs of Gretry. 
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and the Dauphiness was also frequently present, when the read- 
ings took place at the princesses” 

* At court, where favour leads to fortune, the regard with 
Which the princesses and the Dauphiness honoured M. Genet, was 
soon observed. Her establishment was talked of, and she soon 
afterwards married M. Campan, whose father was secretary of 
the Queen’s closet. Louis XV. bestowed on her a pension of 
5000 livres, and the Dauphiness secured her a place as femme de 
Chambre, allowing ler at the same time to continue her duties as 
reader to the princesses.” 

During a period of twenty years from the marriage festivities, 
to the dreadful day of the tenth of August. Madame Campan 
never quitted Maria Antoinette. On the Queen’s side, all was 
goodness and unreserved confidence; on the part of Madame 
Campan, never certainly was exhibited gratitude more strong, 
or attachment more faithful. ‘It will be seen,” says her biog- 
rapher, ‘* whether Madame Campan did not return the favour of 
her patroness, by gratitude, faith, and devotedness, proof against 
all calamity, and superior to all danger.”? Such was the writer 
of the work before us, such were her qualifications for the per- 
formance of her task, and such the opportunities with which 
she was favoured, of knowing the characters of the subjects of 
these Memoirs, and the important and interesting events of which 


she was an eye witness; and in which she was personally and 
often perilously concerned:— 





—‘quorum pars vidi 
‘et quorum pars magna fui.” 


Madame Campan died at Mantes, 16th March, 1822. 

We now proceed to the consideration of the work itself. When 
the fair author was appointed reader to the daughters of Louis 
XY. in the latter part of the reign of that prince, she was fif- 
teen years old. ‘The French court had then evidently, lost much 
of that splendour by which it was rendered conspicuous among 
the nations of Europe under the sway of Louis XIV. Etiquette 
indeed still existed, in all the severity which it acquired under 
Louis le Grand; dignity alone was wanting. ‘* As to gaiety, 
it was out of the question: Versailles was no longer a rallyin 
point to display the wit and grace of Frenchmen. ‘The focus of 
sense and intelligence was Paris.” It may be generally observed 
as a characteristic of these Memoirs, that the report of an old 
and favoured servant, of a family who always treated her with 
kindness and princely liberality, and whose heart was in conse- 
quence, strongly imbued with gratitude, iove, and fealty, ought 
to be received with an allowance and a deduction from her favour- 


able representations, which must necessarily spring from nata- 
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ral prepossessions and affection. This observation, however, 
applies not to the court of Louis XV. of which she speaks with 
just and merited censure ; but with regard to his successor and 
his Queen, we are bound to believe. that their faults either were I 
not seen by Madame Campan, in all their deformity and crimi- c 
nality, or, that they are passed over lightly and with indulgence; ] 
whilst at the same time, their virtues are depicted with a warmth 
of colouring, emanating from a fervid and grateful heart. Our \ 
limits will not allow us on this occasion to extend our remarks on Y 
this highly interesting work: ifin our power, we shall take it up t 
again; meantime we recommend it to our readers. as one of the b 
most interesting that has come under our notice for many years. 1 
Maslame Campan’s style is neat, terse, equally free from the sen- a 
tentious brevity of the French composition, and from the pom- S 
pous and inflated style by which the English imitators of Jobn- y 
Son so grossly err. U i 
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Tne glorious luminary of a mid-summer day, had descended Ww 
into a surging mass of clouds, which had gradually gathered on to 
f the western horizon, and the rays, darting along the sable pa- cr 
noply of the approximating tempest. threw over the cliffs. glens, on 
and dingles of Monadnock mountain, and the picturesque scenery é6 
that environed it, a pale yellow light as dubious and more me- re 
lancholy than the yet distant night-shades. Fitful gusts of be 
7 wind moaned in the innumerable caverns of the mountains with re 
| a hollow dirge-like sound; the deeply foliaged forest sighed bo 
Hi gluomily in the gale, under whose rapidly increasing violence ne 
i the gigantic oak bowed gracefully, while its companions shook an 
i and trembled in trunk and branch: the curling waves of the Lin- les 
dorloon murmured drearily in unintermitted response, and the qu 
last beam of the departing sun was seen tinging, as in mockery, the 
: the snow mantled height of Monadnock. Affrighted by the awful to 
H concussions of nature, countless bevies of songsters abandoned ow 
| their musical abodes and flew tremblingly into the dark recesses she 
i ofthe mountain ; gleaming, as they hurried on. many a fearful th 
if ‘look on the turbid ocean of vapour that arose over the Heavens, | alc 
i Wi. 
| 
| 
th 
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and the groaning woods around them. Streams of vivid light- 
ning speedily followed their flight, and the fires. that flashed so 
intensely bright mid raven darkness, robing the whole concave 
ina vesture of meteoric flame, would have afforded to the view of 
elevated and undaunted souls a spectacle the most beautifully sub- 
lime on earth. 

But the benighted traveller, who at this moment could be seen 
winding his painful course along the southern side of the Monad- 
nock cliffs, cherished other feelings than those which prompt 
the spiritually intrepid to watch and trece the arrowy path of the 
bolt, or listen tu the re-iterated howlings of the blast. The im- 
patience with which he spurred on his wearied horse betokened 
an anxiety for speed. which might: have originated in a con- 
sciousness of his perilous situation, but which, the features of the 
youth too legibly told, sprung from some deep unexplained feel- 
ing within his breast. ‘The noble animal he strode as if consci- 
ous of his master’s tremblings, strained every muscle and tendon 
for speed through the awful solitudes ; avoiding, with a sagacity 
truly admirable, the entaglements of the forest; and thundering 
along the precipices, whose crags and defiles were horribly des- 
tinct to the traveller’s distracte ¥Y eye, as he was hurried on, with 
a step undeviating and unfaltering, though not unimpeded. 

The rolling thunder. flaring lightning, reverberating moun- 
tains, and mournfully wailing w ilderness, presented terrific sights 
and sounds to the bewil lered traveller ; and furious animals 
maddened by the horvors areund, could be seen in the contin- 
ued light of the burning Heavens, bounding from cliff to cliff, 
while their yells made ineet accompaniment. to the deafening in- 
tonations of the elemental explosions. **O! what a horrid scene !’? 
cried the desponding youth, reining in his horse for a moment 
on one of the highest crags and gazing gloomily around him. 
‘¢ Curse. curse on the artful Villain, whio “delay ed me from thy 
rescue, Rosalba! Thou art lost—lost. and [am mad; O Rosa- 
bella !” Plunging his rowels in the flanks of his panting steed, 
reckless of his course, and desperate in his exigency, he was 
borne away with a fearful rapidity. through the loneliest fast- 
nesses. and over the wildest tracks of that singularly wild 
and romantic mountain. “lhe floods, that now poured merci- 
Jessly upon him drenched his body trom head to foot ; but they 
quelled not the fierce fires that burned in tumultuous agitation in 
the depth of his bosom and brain. Often he instinctively bowed 
to his saddle-bow to avoid the depending boughs that ov ershad- 
owed his path ; often he strained his vision forward, as. broad 
sheets of flame redened the Heavens, and revealed the objects 
that lay below, and as often he sunk back into his seat, groaning 
aloud in agony. ** Tisall in vain!” he murmured ; ** the bridal 
will be held, and she will be sacrificed ere I reach the yet far-off 
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Hinsdale. Bound on, yell on!” he cried, as catamount and pan- 








ther, wolf and fox, rushed by him, heeding not their prey amid W 
the astounding uproar of creation. “Ye have not mortal feel- o! 
ings—no spirits to barb your hearts and agonize you to madness! AY 
Away. Bilbo,” he shouted to his horse ; * your rider is destined fl 
to despair and death !”’ ti 
The echo of these words was still ringing in the woods around W 
him, when the traveller felt aterrible shock; and a strong branch Ui 
penetrating through the collar of his riding coat, lifted him from th 
his horse and suspended him in air. ‘The next moment his faith- th 
' ful steed dashed headlong from the cliff, and was crushed to at- ec 
oms by his tremendous fall. The terrible rapidity with which tu 
this catastrophe occurred, for some minutes deprived the youth ne 
of all consciousness : and an inconsiderable time elapsed before ut 
his bewildered senses and agitated feelings could bear any rela- CO 
| tion to the situation into which he was involuntarily thrown. ed 
| When he did comprehend his disaster, all language would fail in de 
describing the pretenatural agony that wrung and tortured his re 
heart almost to insanity. In the writhings of his intolerable th 
anguish, he wrenched the bough that held him, from its trunk, and sti 
| fell with it upon the verge of the clif*: from which in the trans- to: 
ports of his suffering, he would have dashed himself had he not mm; 
| been for a time unable to extricate the branch from his vesture. th 
While disentangling this obstacle to his purpose, he had oppor- he. 
tunity for a moment’s reflection: and, when he had effectually mi 
liberated himself, fatigue and anguish engendered a torpor of sol 
| body and mind, completely disabling him for any effort of des- he 
peration. He lay prostrate beneath the raging tempest. half on 
ih e os . 7 . 
| conscious of some horrible occurence. and delighted with the dis- an 
tant lightning, whose flashes played innoxiously among the rain- the 
it - > . . ° . 
dropping foliage of the oak that towered in with majesty above foo 
i him, till an indescribably shrill. and piercing voice rose loud- ol: 
er than the shrieks of the storm, and sang the following words : de; 
fri, 
When lightning plumes fringe the dark wing of the blast, shi 
i And spirits are screaming the names of the dead ; ane 
fu When the heart, like the storm, o’er the deeds that are past 
bi Sits brooding and scowling where it anguished and bled ; Sou 
: for 
Hr Wien the sky with its ocean of flame is above, on 
i And earth lies a hell of deep darkness below, are 
: Whenthe voice cries for vengeance that once plained for love, ] 
And the heart burns with malice that melted in wo; for 
;' ; a nat 
f Tis sweet, there, to sit on the cliff’s dizzy verge, snd 
And weave a fire-wreath for a blood-vestured bride, 
| To hear the night songs of the torrent’s wild surge, \ ly é 


And dance with the demons on love’s purple tide. bey 
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The voice ceased the lonely traveller’s blood chilled and froze 
with horror uncontrollable. He started up in the giant power 
of terror, and searched with his soul’s eye the gloomy forest 
around for some being from whose demon lips such sounds should 
flow. Nothing like a human shape was visible; the intermit- 
ting lightning flashed fainter and fainter, and finally left the 
world enveloped in darkness almost palpable; the thunder grad- 
ually ceased, and heart-deadening pattering of rain-drops on the 
thickly umbraged trees alone interrupted the fearful stillness of 
the mountain. Not asolitary step, not a rustling leaf betoken- 
ed living thing around the deep desolation, by which the unfor- 
tunate youth was crimsoned. ‘This horrid silence quite unman- 
ned him ; and hefell, groaning bitterly on the damp cold earth 
uttering not a single wish ever to rise again. Dismayed and 
confounded by what he had heard ; abandoned by all that own- 
ed ahuman name ; baffled in the dearest delights of his soul ; 
despairing and dead to motive for exertion ; the wretched youth 
resigned himself to whatever evil thing should chance to effect 
the termination of his miserable existence. He was not super- 
stitious ; but when that unearthly voice, amid the wild cliffs and 
tossing woods, rung on his ear in such startling notes ; when hu- 
man form or human step was unseen and unheard around him, and 
the lightning ceased to flare so suddenly, and the thunder was 
heard no more; he felt a thrill of irrepressible horror, and sub- 
mitting to its influence, was soon lost in a stupor from which no 
sound could arouse him. Who would not have felt and acted as 
he did? Let philosophy dogmatize, reason ridicule, and religi- 
on execrate the idea of apparitionary forms, and spiritual shapes 
and sepulchral voices ; let the hero laugh by his fire-side, when 
the casements are closed, at the ghost-born terrors of the vulgar 
fool ; but who would not hush his breath, quicken his pace, and 
glance his cautionary eye, when passing alone the city of the 
dead?) Who would not have fallen, as did the traveller, on the 
frigid earth, and forgotten his fears in insensibility, when a voice 
shriller than the gale, had pealed a witch song on his aching ear, 
and implicated the destruction of all that was precious to his 
soul or lovely to his view ? ‘That lonely traveller, Grinnell Bed- 
ford, shared his feelings with all humankind, who look abroad 
on life and comprehend its limits; who pierce into futurity and 
are lost in eternity! 

Midnight frowned on the ebony zenith of the sky, when Bed- 
ford awoke from the dreaming stupefaction of over agonized 
nature, to all the wretchedness of consciousness and reality. The 
indistinct refractions of a distant feebie ligit quivered mocking- 
ly among the volumes of darkness that rolled around him ; and, 
bewildered by gloomy dreams and gloomier realities, he closed 
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his eyes while a cold shudder chilled his debilitated frame. The 
sullen echoes of mountain torrents, dashing into the rocky glens 
and gurges around, came mournfully on his ear, and superinduc ed 

such a mingled feeling of terror and comfort. undefinable appre- 
hension of evil, and confused persuasion of shelter, as would be 
alike incapable of reference and adequate understanding. Again 
he raised himself from his incumbency on what he felt to be for- 
est leaves, and attempted to pierce the deep darkness that lower- 
ed around him; and. at this moment, the sudden flaring of the 
light gave him a transient view of his abode. It was an almost 
interminable cavern, arched by cragged rocks that in one place 
arose more than thirty feet from the floor, and in another de- 
scended within afew inches of it. Fearful excrescences from the 
tock impended over his head in menacing attitudes, and innu- 
merable streams were heard pouring into the hollow sounding 
surges of the cavity. 

Except the fitfully flaring light there was not a vestige of hu- 
man inkabitant; net a sound, save the monotonous roaring of 
the swollen floods, broke on the deep, prophetic stillness that 
reigned within the cave. The light decreased and finally ex- 
pired ; and Grinnell threw himself back on his rocky couch with 
a despairing groan, whose echo returned on his ear with a force 
and strength that belonged rather to a heart-rung response. 
Startled by the sound, he’ listened intently and with overstrained 
anxiety to dispel the illusion, or ascertain the certainty ; and 
horror struggled with humanity when he heard a hollow groan, 
prolonged almost to suffocation, sound and resound in the notes 
of death along the irregular precipices by which he was engir- 
dled. Bedford sprung to his feet, but the darkness and the ex- 
tinction of the groan left him no path to pursue, and nothing to 
guide him evenif there had been one. The sound was not repeat- 
ed; and Bedford stood transfixed in doubt and terror, wholly una- 
ble to imagine any solution to his inexplicable situation. At that 
moment the light again flashed through the cave, and he beheld a 
sight that absolufely chilled his curdling blood: On the pro- 
jection of a crag, over which a wide aperture admitted egress to 
one ofthe highest peaks of the Monadnock, and round whose 
crannied asperites hung clusters of ivy and night-shade, stood a 
tall emaciated form in female garb. holding a torchin one hand, 
and an incessantly coiling serpent in the other. Her features, 
which seemed wrinkled and contorted into hideousness rather 
by the uncontrolled potency of passions than thedeforming hand 
of time, still retained observable traces of former beauty ; ; and 
the wild fires of her maniac eye. betrayed a spirit uninformed by 
nature or education, for consort in caverns and converse with 
night-hags. 
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Her long flaxen hair, which might have once curled in beau- 
tiful ringlets around a countenance resplendent with the light of 
innocence and soul. and heart and love, or descended in profus- 
sion ona bosom as fair and as pure as the fairest and purest of 
virgin-kind, was tangled and matted with burrs and briers, in 
the midst of which dangled various coloured flowers, some fresh 
from the field, and some dropping their withered petals over her 
sallow neck and shoulders, making a most uncouth and fantastic 
assemblage. Her ragged habiliments were of all colours, shapes 
and arrangements ; and round the whole was drawn a crimson 
mantle. fastened in front by a clasp studded with costly gems, 
that sparkled in the torch-light, like rays of the soul breaking 
through the darkness of insanity. Her small and once delicate arms 
and hands and her larcerated feet were bare except that the former 
were decorated most incongruously with bracelets and rings, and 
her ancles encircled with strings of coloured pearls. The wretch- 
ed youth gazed on her in silence and in horror, until he heard 
her voice. ‘The moment that voice repeated its unearthly tones, he 
Clasped his hands over the avenues of sound as if a demon spoke, 
and shuddered in every fibre, nerve, and chord of his convulsed 
and quaking frame. 

She sung, as before, and in the same shrill accents,—she 


seemed addressing some invisible being above her, and her tone 
was exulting. 


Did ye note his fiend eye, 
Wien he fell in despair ? 
The flame of the sky 

Grew faint in its glare. 

Did ye mark his white cheek, 
And the vivid spot there ? 
Did ve see his lip reek 

Like the snake’s in his lair ? 


He came o’er the hill, 

And I saved him for death, 
He crossed my high will— 
And my dirk has no sheath ! 
He shall wed her in love, 
By the light of my eye; 

His caresses shall prove 
That destruction is nigh. 


The figure seemed to speak of two persons in her incohe- 
rent address, and Grinnell soon found she spake too truly. 
When the last words passed her lips, she stood in her utmost 
altitude, with outstretched arms and upturned face, like one en- 
tranced in the super-human excitation of anticipated triumph. 
The flickering flame of the extended torch flared through the 
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heavy festoons of ivy, that mantled the jutting crag, and dis- 
played the vivid eyes, forked tongue and changeful tessellated 
skin of the serpent. who coiled harmlessly round the female’s 
arm ; while fora single moment she remained fixed as if in ex- 
pec tation of a response to her maniac song. 

After apparently listening intensely for some reply to her in- 
vocation, an uncontrollable revulsion of feeling seized her :—her 
features relaxed from their rigidity, her eye lost its fire, her arms 
fell quickly to her side, and her form shrunk from its terrible 
dilatation. She sunk upon the cliff in exhaustion as inexplicable 
as had been her excitement ; and, dropping the blazing torch 
among the wild vines below, she folded the serpent in ber lap, 
and murmured in a low melancholy voice:—* Art thou indeed 
my son:”? she said, pressing her head on the glittering scales 
and yellow-ringed neck of the pampered reptile—* or art thou 
gone wild thing that it ill besecems Juliette Bandelay to caress. 
Oh! lam not what I was; for sadly work uhgovernable passions 
in a female bosom. [lost my virtue and L lost my love—and I 
lost the beloved fruit of my intemperance by some unholy fraud; 
and then there was a load on my heart, a burning appetite for 
revenge in my soul ; and then—wilt thou sting me!” she cried, as 
the serpent darted his malignant fangs toward her breast, ‘* wilt 
thou sting me, as all human vipers have done? away. foul asp?” 
and she flung it from her with terrific force. The reptile fell wound- 
ed and infuriated it at the feet of Bedford, awaking the echoes of 
the cavern with its hissings, as it dragged its battered and bruis- 
ed body after the retreating | youth. With a rending shriek, the 
maniac sprung from the ov erhanging crag. and seized the ven- 
omed-fanged pursuer; then. wrapping “her mantle around it, and 
placing it in one of the innumerable crevices of the cav e, she fold- 
ed her arms, and, leaning against the rock behind the blazing 
torch, fixed her wild eyes with a withering expression on the 
shrinking form of Grinnell Bedford. Deprived of all power of 
articulation, shivering with terror indefinable and illimitable, 
and shuddering ander: the influence of apparitionary apprehen- 
sion, the startled youth sunk down on one of the jutting promi- 
nences of thecavern, closing his eyes to avert the fearful object 
of vision, and shutting his ears to avoid the audience of sounds 
that seemed to impaic every nerve and fibre. But no artificial 
deafness could withstand the shrillness of a voice, that the hearer 
thought, would have roused the dead in their cerements. 

‘Grinnell Bedford! shrieked the wi retched, yet exulting te- 
male, who mingled the lucidity of facts and reminiscences with 
the fantastic imagery and incoherent ravings of passionate in- 

sanity, and who seemed to live, like the bubbling crest ofa sun- 
Jit foam on a billowy sea. a thing dark and ephemeral in itself— 
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influenced and actuated by exterior and far distant powers. 
‘¢ Grinnell Bedtord! arise and listen!” Impulsively and invol- 
untarily, the despairing youth obeyed the despotic hest, and 
gazed on the rugged, channelled, yellow and cadaverous fea- 
tures, which the broad flame of the torch distinctly disclosed to 
his appalled and fascinated view. ‘* Knowest thou me?” said 
the same awful voice. 

‘¢Know thee? Heaven forbid!’’ yelled the horrified Bedford. 
‘‘'Then thou seest hell for the first time,” responded the hag of 
the cave, with a dreadful laugh, which the ghastly solemnity and 
wild anguish of her look belied. 

‘¢But I have seen, and I do know thee, Grinnell Bedford! and I 
have served thee well, though little thanks I claim for all my 
pains. No, no—man is an accursed creature, and [ would not 
abide the curse of his gratitude for liberation from all the fiery 
serpents, and cold worms—infernal shapes, and screaming 
fiends, that sting, and crawl, ard haunt, and yell over and through 
my brain—my brain!” Some horrid remembrance seemed to 
prompt the frenzy into which she had risen; and, clasping her tem- 
ples with a terrific pressure, she paced to and fro over the cavern, 
in pitiable agony. Bedford, in defiance of his horror, felt the 
risings of a strange commisseration, and, to divert her agitating 
thoughts, as well as to fathom the mystery of his situation. he 
demanded, ‘‘ How do you know me? How came I[ here? Who or 
what are you?” The female turned in all the wildness of her in- 
sane character, and said in a tone whose assumed and dread- 
ful calmness froze the listner’s blood; ‘* Knows the lioness 
the hyena when she growls for food to satiate her whelps? 
Muse the desperate ever how a deed should be done? tells not the 
eye the heart, the withered took the broken spirit, the skele- 
ton form, despair? if ye need other answer, follow me.” Snatch- 
ing the torch as she spoke, she glared a look of inexpressible sig- 
nificance on the transfixed youth, and, beckoning him to follow, 
with hurried steps led the way into the profoundest abysses of 
the subteranean passages. ‘The winding and mazy labyrinths 
of this buttressed castle of nature seemed almost interminable, 
and the damp vapours, that rolled forward as they advanced, 
hissing in the flaring light, and fringing it with a sulphurous 
jiue, came over the inflexible frame of Bedford like exhalations 
from the sepulchre. He was often tempted to stop, and refase 
unconditionally to advance another step; but a deep, hollow 
groan still lured him on to the solution of some mysterious, hor- 
rible adventure. At last the female paused, and, pointing to a 
mass of Jeaves in a deep cavity, replied to the beseeching look of 
Bedford in a voice that had lost its note of menacing command. 
“There lies your worst enemy—he, who but forme, at this mo- 
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ment would have been the husband of Rosalba Montague.’ “O hea» 
vens:” cried Bectord, + know you her?’ * Yea, truly do E know 
her, or Frederick Dalcho would not now lie there, ine xpiation of 
his perjuries. groaning his hypocritical prayers to that God who 
will never hear them. The false tongued villian! He—he it was, 
who, leagued with Rosalba’s father, a mercenary. lying wretch 
like himself, would have spoiled you of your choicest lope. I knew 
him well—no matter when or how; 1 warned the mocking Mon- 
tague ; [ besought the innocent Rosalba, and she answered me. 
by her tears; all in vain! The bridal-night was approaching— 
all means had failed—this was the night—and some two hours 
before youcame, I met this gay coxcombical Dalche—this syco- 
phantic fiend, careering on to the consummation of his crimes. 


Ay, on this mountain top 1 met the wretch, 


And my heart was in my scorching breath, 
And his breast became my dagyer’s sheath, 


“© Did you kill him?” said Bedford in terrible trepidation. “And 
where is Rosalba:” ‘+ Awaiting the bridal, but the groom will 
not come. And the banquet t and the ball, and the song. and the 
wrong will all be lost, lost like all the hopes of Juliette Bourdelay; ; 
but the time of vengeance is coming.” A withering smile flitted 
over her shrunken and writhen c ountenanc e, like a volcanic flash 
over the darkness of midnight, and she seized the arm of Bedford 
saying, ** Come, look at the gavly apparelled bridegroom! No 
winding sheet shall stain his dainty person. such dress would ill 
become the saintly Frederick Dalcho!” Bedford recoiled in hor- 
ror, and tlie female, after much persuasion. relinquished her hold 
and advanced alone to the dark mass in the distance. ** How 
fares the bridegroom? Ha! slee ps he even yet, and still without 
his bride; *tis ungallant, Dalcho! Aw ake, and tell me all thy 
dreams of holy thing sand godly sights and sounds! Thou wilt 
not!” she cried, gre asping the stiffening arm, and then, dropping 
it in scorn, she coptinued, ** Sweet visions be thine, for thou wilt 
torment the world no more with realities, methinks.” Bedford 
had embraced the opportunity and rushed far into the passage to 
avoid listening to such terrifying questioning; but Juliette Bour- 
delay whom at last he recollected to have met, wandering around 
the house of Montague when he was happy in the plighted af- 
fections of the beautiful Rosalba, and who had then preserved a 
silence wholly imperturbable, soon overtook his groping steps 
and led the way to the cell they had quitted. ** Now, listen to me,” 
said Juliette Bourdelay in her natural melancholy and mellow 
voice, ** go, when the morning dawns, to your destination, you will 
obtain all that your heart can desire. Ask me no questions—Ro- 
salba is your own! Tender me no thanks, or [shall curse you bit- 
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terly! When you are wedded, I shall be there! O my heart, my 
brain!” she cried, again relapsing into her maniacism; and, dart- 
ing from the rock on which she rested. she clasped the serpent to 
her bosom as ifit had been ababe, and murmuring, ‘my son, my 
son, yea! thou art my lovely boy!” rushed from the cave like a 
phantom unblest, leaving on the mind of Bedforda mingled im- 
pression of terror and pity, rapture and agony, it would be impos- 
sible to comprehend or define. 

Abandonment to utter desolation, even when the only society 
obtainable is calculated to inspire unqualified horror, brings with 
it something so illimitably fearful. so inane, and so overwhelm- 
ing withal. that the mightiest minds have shrank from that tre- 
mendous solitude of the heart. which hangs like a desert moun- 
tainon the companionless spirit. Though the presence of Juli- 
ette filled him with dismay and terror, yet her absence brought 
images of a darker and gloomier character on the desponding 
mind of Bedford ; and he resolved, without much parley with 
the difiiculties of his way. to essay instantaneous Liberation from 
his dark prison-house. Every trace of his visiter had vanished 
and he was compelled to exert the sense of feeling alone in his 
exit frem the cave. Ht would be sooth to tell. how he groper 
along the dripping rocks and passed fearful abysses by clinging 
firmly to the crannied chifs and swinging himself cautiously 
over; how he was guided onby the more “and more distinct tly 
audible rush of the mountain streams and the mournful sighings 
of the forest above, while his spirit dreoped and rose. as thos igiit 
chased thougit. enfeebling or invigorating his mind during his 
arduous toil; how he struggled at one time like a desperate man 
fiercely grappling with his mortal foe, and at another like asan- 
guine lover and noble minded youth, as the cliffy rocks impeded 
his progress, or dimmed the view he had caught of an aperture, 
through which the galaxied firmament was seen in its purity and 
holiness. glowing with diamonds and sapphires: but imagina- 
tion can easily supply the lack of graphic skill in such deline- 
ation, and, therefore, we simply relate that just as the first faint 
blushings, and impurplings of the summer morn were painted 
in the laugh ting sky, Bedford emerged from the cave with such 
complex and various emotions as one in his situation would be 
disposed to generate and indulge. These had been for some time 
so absorbing that he had not noticed the loss of a golden chain 
witha peculiarly wrought ruby clasp, which his ouardians (for 
he never knew aught of his parents) had enjoined him to wear 
invariably, averring that some important fact might be elucida- 
ted, if not revealed, by its possession; which chain had been dis- 
engaged from his neck in his struggle over the cliffs. Re-ani- 
mated by the morning air, and buoyed up by invigerated hone, 
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Bedford paused not for observation of the sloping dales, Juxuri- 
ant fields, and emerald meadows that lay below him in their 
beauty, nor the tinted skies that reposed in all the holy tranquil- 
ity of purity above ; but, fanned by the balmy breezes of awaking 
nature, and exhilarated by the melody of undying affection with- 
in his breast, he departed with his utmost speed for the mansion 
of his love, the abode of the beautiful Rosalba Montague. Bed- 
ford was not the only one who had suffered on that night from per- 
plexing anxiety and tumultuous dread ; for Dalcho, in the neces- 
sary absence of Bedford in the West Indies, having inveigled 
himself with consummate art into the affections of old Montague, 
and won his consent to his espousals with the unfortunate Rosal- 
ba, by marvellous representations of his affluence and respecta- 
bility in Boston, had failed to abide his appointment and his bri- 
dal with the pale and drooping Rosalba. The afternoon was 
spent by Montague in hilarity and gay preparation, and by his 
daughter in silentapprehension and unforsaking visions of hope; 
the evening came, the hour of the nuptials passed, Montague 
giew agitated, confused and bewildered, Rosalba composed, col- 
lected. and hopeful ; nobridegroom came, no message excused the 
unmanly dereliction. The banquet was arrayed but no guest 
was there; the bride was apparelled by officious friends with 
her marriage robes, and seated in her lonely chamber in uncom- 
plaining but anxious inquietude ; the gorgeously-robed specta- 
tresses gossiped and simpered, smiled and frowned, flirted and 
flounced, till the clock struck the witching hour in long echoing 
tones, when they took their leave of the bridal (that was not) and 
departed with sighs and sayings. groans and guesses, fears and cu- 
rious jestings, even beyond their wont. Montague was almost 
mad with disappointment, and Rosalba, electrified and speechless- 
ly grateful, was lifting her hands and her heart to heaven during 
the lifelong night. ‘The upbraidings and reproaches of her mer- 
cenary father in compelling her to forsake her vow to Bedford, 
and to unite her fate with Dalcho’s, had worn her almost to a 
shadow ; but the eventof this night had restored to her a strength 
and confidence, not to her knowledge truly founded, but sufficient 
to wrap her towards morning in a quiet slumber, and a happy 
dream of her true love, who had been so foully supplanted and 
seperceded. Far different was it with her raving father; he slum- 
bered not, but shook the house the whole night with the stamp- 
ing of his rage, the violence of his revilings, and the wailings of 
his blighted ambition. With the first dawn, he vaulted into his 
saddle and hurried away none knew whither. When Rosalba 
awoke, she learned of his departure without surprise, though not 
without fear ; but she was both terrified and confounded when 
another evening came, without tidings of the wanderer. ‘That 
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he had gone on some enterprise connected with Dalcho she well 
knew: and she trembled alike at his continued absence and ex- 
pected return. The banquet was still spread, and Rosalba had 
entered the hall to view the feast of her intended sacrifice, and 
was indulging her grateful feelings as she gazed, when a loud 
knock aroused her from reflection. 

Her trembling limbs had scarce borne her to the parlour, 
when the door was opened and Bedford rushed forward to seize 
the agitated, fainting, happy Rosalba in his arms, and_ press 
her to his bosom. Excess of pleasure is the beginning of pain 5 

and the high throbbing oftwo youthful hearts. that beat in im- 
pasioned unison when they mingle, like those of our devoted lov- 
vers, after a long absence of trial, temptation, and sorrow, will 
ever prolong the notes of extacy till they become the discords 
of oppressive suffering. When the first glow and palpitation of 
their mutual love had “subsided, and when the interesting events 
that had befallen them both were told with the usual amplifica- 
tions of fecling, their perilous situation engaged their attention 
and Rosalba cried, ** My father has gone in quest of Aim, and if he 
return, O my love! what will be our destinies?” Bedford knew full 
well that her fears on this subject could never be realized, but, 
having a favourite purpose to accomplish, he forbore to impart 
his knowledge of Dalcho’s assassination, and seized the advan- 

tage thus offered: ‘The only course” said he, ‘* for our avoid- 
ance of any such impediments or rather frustrations of our 
desires, is to consummate the ceremony before your father’s arri- 
val ;” and with many bescechings, eloquent pourtrayings of sor- 
row and suffering, and touching appeals to her deep affection, 
he prevailed on Rosalba to invite her friends to the completion 
of his happiness on that evening. They, careless who was the 
bridegroom, provided he was handsome, and an opportunity 
was afforded to display their new dresses and new consequence, 
readily complied with the injunction, and the priest, being a good 
friend to Bedford, soon uttered the mystic, magic spell that 
binds invariably two bodies, if not souls, together ‘with a chain 
almost indissoluble. So much longer do we sometimes live in a 
few hours than we often do in years! ‘The whole tide of occur- 
ence was changed and Rosalba, save not a little apprehension for 
her father, was as happy now as some three hours previous she 
had been miserable. ‘Che banquet stood invitingly by, and its va- 
rious luxuries attracted the assembly to its ample board, even be- 
fore Bedford had thought of the festival. He seated himself, how- 
ever, and after partaking of the wedding dainties, called for a 
tumbler of water. ‘* A bridegroom drinking water to the health 
and long life of his bride!’ exclaimed the guests. ‘* For shame, 
Bedford!” “I dare not drink ought else,” said he with asad 
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look. ‘* Why,’ cried the ladies, ‘has your weak head become 
dizzy with vour wife’s beauty °” 

“To effect a dilemma of that kind.” said Bedford, ‘my head- 
long journey from Boston hither would have been amply sufti- 
cient without the aid of delirious joyand lovely beauty. But I 
am debarred, by medical hest, all par licipation in the liquid r ap- 
tures of this evening ” «This is beyond all comprehension,” 
murmured the asssembly: ** in the name ofall the petulant corps 
medical, what reason assign they for such (raitorous desertion of 
Hymen’s Prince Regent: * A fearful reason!” said Grinuell, 

sadly compelled to state the truth in this deraier resort, ** for I 
was bitten some years since bya mad wolf when hunting down 
the ferocious animal ; and having been preserved by some very 
potent antidotes, it was strictly enjoined that for life LE should 
abstain from all beverage save that of our pristine Father, under 
the penalty ofthe return of madness. ‘This is my reason; you 
will allow that itis unanswerable.” 

But thecompany allowed no such thing ; and, to save himself 
from the universal attack of wildfire tongues, that dealt in every 
octave of entreaty, reproach, importunity and impatience, Bed- 
ford consented on this singular occasion to infringe his com- 
mands, and gratify their irrepressible desires, by drinking a sin- 
gle glass of Maileira to the blissfulness of wedlock. 

The imprudent act was repented of almost as soon as perform- 
ed: but it was now too late to grieve for his compliance with 
importunate festivity, or the apprehended sequents of action so 
daring ; and therefore. determined to cogitate not upon it, 
Bedford mingled with the gay votaries of the evening, shedding 
around him the exuberance of pleasure which exhilarated hisown 
heart. now that be was blest with all that hope had delineated 
with the hues of love, and passion painted with the colours of 
sanguine feeling. 

The feast was concluded—the revelry and merriment over and 
done—the customary compliments said ‘and the customary repin- 
ings felt: the guests had departed, and, save-a few familiar 
friends of both sexes. Grinnell and Rosalba were left alone in 
the most romantically located and splendidly arrayed mansion of 
the rich but penurious Montague. 

The full-orbed moon threw her scintillating radiancy over 
a woven canopy of wild vines, roses. woodbines, and mock or- 
anges. that arose above the casement : and the calm serenity of 
the illuminated sky. the breezy breathing of the atmosphere, the 
twilight groves that harped in the nocturnal airs. and the mu- 
sical stillness that pervaded earth and heaven: all harmonized 
with the exquisite symphony of love-tuned hearts, and mingled 
indivisibly with the softly-modulated tones of reciprocal affec 
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tion. ‘The delicious music of far-distant waters, rolling on 
through the deep silence of night, cameover the listening heart 
with asweetly melancholy influence, like remembrances of pure 
cnjoyments that faded in their bloom, and perished in their beau- 
ty: and the wedded lovers sat long by the lattice imparting their 
mutual feelings in tender, confiding voices, while the night 
breeze fanned their cheeks, and the sound of thesilvery waves of 
Lindorloor breathed over their blended souls. 

Over the finely-moulded features of Bedford, however. a shade 
of melancholy was seen to hover transiently, and a sigh some- 
times most inopportunely escaped him; but they remained un- 
marked by all but Rosalba, who, indeed, was afflicted to observe 
grief or inquietude mingling with their happiness. But what- 
ever forebodings and presentiments of approaching ill Grinnell 
might have entertained, they were no longer exposed to remark: 
for the bridal pair retired amid the smiles and benedictions of 
joyous relations, and silence reigned round the banquet hall, 
and nuptial saloon—a silence to be interrupted by the cries of 
anguish, consternation, and horror! 

Meanwhile, Montague, excited by the abortion of his ambi- 
tious schemes of aggrandizement, and actuated by an ungoverna- 
ble rage to ascertain the cause of Dalcho’s strange non-appear- 
ance, hurried on over brake and gully, wave and wood, hill and 
heath. little remembering to shew mercy to his beast, and less 
regardless of his own well-being. His destination was Leomin- 
ster, where he expected to hear tidings of the recreant bride- 
groom 3, and many a time that day did he ban the long territory 
he saw extending before him. But untiring perseverance will 
accomplish all things, save that of making aversion love, and 
Montague. as the evening shades descended. arrived at the foot 
of Monadnock, and. dropping the reins on his horse*s neck, cast 
an impatient look upto the craggy impendent summits of the 
mountain, which seemed to mingle with the skies. The soft 
inellow airs, that played amid his locks in the wantonness of 
innocent pleasure, found nothing correspondent within his bosom 
—all there was sluggish, cold, sordid and pulseless; the shelvy 
precipice, the toppling cliff. the darkling glen, and half-illumi- 
nated defile, had something of wild, desolate grandeur in their 
savage loneliness; but his heart was peopled with nothing but 
images of profit, spectral forms of those his dissipation and 
lewdness in youth had ruined ; and icy worms of remorse, fear, 
villainy and vengeance. His passsions, ‘‘earthly, sensual, devil- 
ish,” having, like the lava of a volcano, devastated the fairy 
hopes and pleasures of many an innocent being, had now harden- 
ed into the indurated selfishness and apathetic moroseness of age; 
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and he prosecuted his present purpose of avarice with as much 
hardihood and unrelenting obstinacy, as he had pursued his 
youthful amours and perjuries with ardour and perseverance 
worthy a better direction. 

To all the reveries, musings, calculations, and desires, which 
he was indulging during his journey to Leominster, however, 
a speedy period was attached ere he gained the summit of Mo- 
nadnock mountain. 

The vesper hymn of the woodland minstrels had long ceased ; 
the echo of the dashing waters of the Linderloor waxed faint and 
indistinct ; the breeze scarce fluctuated the sea of emerald foli- 
age around ; nature seemed leaning from her throne to inhale 
some ominous witch-song to verify the far-off plaintive strain of 
the sadly-mourning dove ; all was hushed and still. and Mon- 
tague, like all wicked men, absolutely held his breath as he jour- 
nied on. lest its sound should awake and summon some fearful 
being to his destruction. One was near indeed—and the one he 
would have invoked Satan to supercede. Ere he was aware of 
any living presence, Juliette Bourdelay stood directly in his 
path ; one fierce glance of unendurable fire she bestowed upon 
the trembling wretch, and then, turning, beckoned him onward, 
till she arrived at the aperture of the cavern. Montague was 
constrained to follow, though he would have preferred any thing 
but execution. to her society. ‘Thou knowest the lady of the 
Cave!” said she in ahollow, intonated voice, ‘and wilt not dare 
to do ought else than this moment to dismount and follow me, 
or’’— she brandished a gory stiletto, and proceeded with her 
victim to the interior of the subterranean mansion. 

In this fearful extremity, Montague had nothing to console 
him; his unholy licentiousness and faithless protestations had 
wrought that fearful rain which stood before him in the darkness 
and gandeur of its awful desolation. Descended from one of 
the first families in France. educated in all the literature and ac- 

complishments of that nation debonaire—driven with her family 
by the lava floods of the political Autna, a refugee to America ; 
caressed and flattered, companioned and ruined by the igno- 
ble wretch who stood shivering in her presence ; their wretched 
offspring gone, none knew whither; these were the epochs of 
Juliette Bourdelay’s existence ; an existence devoted to the ac- 
complishment of long-deferred overwhelming revenge. ‘The 
delicacy of her nature, the principles of her mind, the rectitude 
of her intentions, were alas! under the dominion of terrible pas- 
sions and—she fell! even in the completion of her revenge she 
fell—a victim and a conqueror! Reminiscences were strangely 
associated with insane illusions in her mind ; as fantastic finery 
was coupled with slovenly and raggedness in her garb ; yet even 
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in her madness there was something that attracted respect and 
won admiration. The part of the cave into which she led Mon- 
tague, was that from which Bedford had departed ; and Juliette 
had not advanced many steps ere she paused, and, extending her 
shrivelled hand as it clasped the dagger, she exclaimed in deli- 
rious frenzy, ‘* So villain! hell-born Montague! you are at last 
in my power! O the years of toil, and madness, and wretched- 
ness, and wo, I have endured, all for vengeance! Nerve your 
arm, ye palsied losel! and ward the blow of ruined innocence, 
if ye can or dare—Ay! ye are pale and trembling now, forsooth, 
when ye are about to lose a life that has proved my temporal and 
eternal death ; but I will have my revenge if all the banded 
fiends were gathering to impale me. ‘Take counsel of a woman, 
Montague, and meet your fate full bravely ; the dagger has been 
tried. Prepare!” ‘The quaking wretch made one desperate at- 
tempt for life, and wrenched the poniard from her hand. In 
the struggle, which ensued, Juliette obtained the mastery ; for 
desperation and revenge are not easily conquered ; but, before 
she could raise her arm to extinguish life in the breast of her 
prostrate foe, her eye fell upon Bedford’s golden chain; and, 
snatching it up. she gazed a single moment on it with her 
soul’s eye, and then, with a most rending shrick, rushed out of 
the cavern. 

When his consternation would permit, Montague arose and 
struggled out of the ledgy prison that had nearly proved his se- 
pulchre; and, diverted by this catastrophe from any farther quest 
of the bride groom. he hurriedly ascended from the cave with a 
determination to retrace his steps. But his horse was not to be 
found in the whole forest, yet doubting not that Juliette in some 
of her mad freaks had taken a whirlwind ride, he was content to 
exercise his own limbs, since by so fortunate an event he had es- 
caped with life; and he slowly proceeded towards Hinsdale, 
musing on the strange occurrences which had befallen him:—he 
thought little of his crimes! 

The sun had for four hours emblazoned the blue skies of sum- 
mer, and breakfast had long been waiting for the somnorific 
pair. Repeated summons had been sent, but no answer returned, 
except a sound within, which much resembled the grow] of a wolf. 
The household grew impatiently anxious, and demanded of one 
of Bedford’s friends, the awakening, by some means, of the long 
slumbering pair. In compliance with this demand, he ascend- 
ed to the door, and gave it a knock which would have aroused any 
natural sleeper ; a deep growl and loud gnashing of teeth was 
the reply. Provoked and agitated, he dashed himslf against the 


door with his whole strength, and was soon in the centre of the 
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chamber. He looked—yelled—and fell senseless! ‘Ihe house~ 
hold rushed into the room en masse; but. gracious God! what 
ascene! ‘The lovely Rosalba weltering in her gore—her bosom 
: gashed and open with a horrid wound, and Bedford. the lycan- 
ks thrope, devouring with wolfish gesture and appetite the heart— 
the very heart of his vicrim BRIDE!! 

Butall description fails, as much as the faculty of speech failed 
the frozen spectators of that scene of horror—I cannot dwell 
on it. 





i * 2 * _ * * * * * 


Just as two of the spectators, recovering from their statue-like 
dismay, attempted to seize the growling lycanthrope, Juliette, 
in all the wildness of terror rushed into the room, and fell at 4 
the feet of the infuriated Bedford. 








‘*You are my son—my son!” she screamed with the heart- 

piercing voice of maternal agony. A derisive laugh from Bed- M 

ford was her answer. ‘* Ihave ruined my son!” she shrieked, E 

“1 knew he had been bitten, and [ contrived the murder of Dal- in 

cho, when I saw he would interfere with the scope of my re- Wi 

venge on Montague. O thou great fiend, who hath impelled me Fy, 
| on! take thy own and torture it with thy fellest engines—yea, th 
for ever! Bedford is the lost son of Montague and his ruined ea 

love, Juliette Bourdelay!’ She turned her blood-shot eyes on pr 

| the foaming lycanthrope, with an expression of anguish intoler- re. 
| able; they closed—she was dead! **Murder and incest!” } 
groaned the party. ‘‘ More food—more food!” growled the | go, 
wretched victim of lycanthropy, as the whole horrified assembly lif 
f darted from the room, with the raging mad-man behind. In his wa 
: fury, as he rushed down the staircase, he fell headlong, and lin 
i crushed his head to pummice. Reason returned with a faint ced 
| | ray, as life was expiring, and he murmured with his last breath | jeg 
| ‘* Rosalba!”? but she was THE VICTIM BRIDE! of { 
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FOR THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE? 





REMARKS 


ON 


THE LOVES OF THE ANGELS—AND ANGELLIC LOVE. 


4s represenied by a fashionable Poet and a fashionable Preachers. 





‘I cry ye mercy, I took ye for a jaint-stocl.”.....SHAKSPEARE, 





To THE Eprror,—Srr, 


Tlavine read in the first number of the American. Monthly 
Magazine, some excellent ** Remarks on the Scotch Preacher, 
Edward Irving,” and some extracts from his works; a few even- 
ings after, Lread Moore’s ** Loves of the Angels,’ and was struck 
with the similarity of feeling, or, [should rather call it, passion, 
which seems to have inspired both the poet and the preacher, with 
this difference, that whilst the one draws angels down to sin on 
earth, the other transports frail mortality to sin in heaven, and 
promises, that man shall revel in connubial joys.in the bright 
region of the skies. 

fam a plain man, and have been brought up in that simple 
doctrine of endeavouring to fulfil. my duty in whatever line of 
life it has pleased providence to place me, and have left my re- 
wards or punishments, to the bountiful Creator, without troub- 
ling my head with fanciful imaginings of things which are pla- 
ced beyond the reach of human knowledge. I cannot quote the 
learned authorities of * The Fathers,”? as Moore does, in support 
of the perversion of heavenly objects, from purity to obscenity ; 
neither can I find any authority in the «* New Testament,” for 
those promised joys which, the fashionable preacher says, we 
may meet in heaven; nor can I reconcile it to my ideas of right 
that he should offend the ears of delicacy by such language from 
the pulpit as the following ; extracted from a London Journal, 
* The Observer.”—** Of sensual life it is not necessary to speak 
at length, seeing itso familiar to every man, having been at some 
time or other, the very darling of his heart. It consists in the 
delight of touch and fleshly intercourse; the gratification of bod- 
ily appetite, the relish of various tastes, the odours of smell, the 
melodies of sound and the glorious objects of vision. This life of 


flesh and cultivation of bodily affections I regard as the lowest of 


all things to which human nature can be addicted.’ Query, 
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does the preacher mean that the exercise of our five senses is the 
lowest of all things to which human nature can be addicted? 
as he includes them in his condemnation of ** this life of flesh;”’ ov 
does he wish us to have a contempt for them on earth, and to look 
for them as bright rewards in heaven 2? for, says he, ‘* what new 
witchery of speech. what poetry of conception, what vanity of 
design and what brilliancy of eaecution. HE may endue the hu- 
man faculties with! Zove, that inexhaustible theme of sentiment 
and poetry—all relationships, parental, conjugal, and filial, shall 
arise to a new strength. ‘The tongue shall be cloquent to dis- 
close all its burning emotions.” 

Now Mr. Moore has also given to one of his angels this burn- 
ing quality to so greata degree, that his loved Lilis became a 
cinder under his fiery embrace, and her lips, in turn, like a sala- 
mander, stamped a burning kiss upon his forehead. Although 
Mr. Irving abominates the “cultivation of bodily affections,” 
and regards them, with taste, smell, hearing. and seeing, as the 
lowest of all things on earth ; he says ‘‘ new organization of body 
for joining and mixing affections may be invented in heaven.” 
Now really our little love-extolling poet is more grateful than 
our preacher, seeing that he is quite satisfied with that which he 
already enjoys, without the expectation of new inventions. Mr. 
Irving continues thus, ‘‘ more quiet homes”? (poor man! perhaps he 
has a scolding wife,) ‘‘ more sequestered retreats for barring out 
the invasion of other affairs’’—certes ‘* Hatton Garden,” in Hol- 
born, is no quiet spot, and I wonder not that the preacher should 
hope for a calmer retreat in Elysium. Then in extacy of thought, 
the pious man exclaims, ‘* Oh! what scenes of social life, 1 fancy 
to myself in the settlement of the blessed! what new friendships! 
(our preacher is fond of novelty,) what new connubial ties!” 
{ should be sorry to damp the preacher’s hopes of heavenly joys, 
but in the cause of sacred truth I can admit of no romantic fic- 
tion, and in Saint Luke, verse 34 and 35, we read thus. ‘ The 
children of this world marry and are given in marriage, but they 
which are accounted worthy to obtain that world. and the resurrec- 
tion from the dead neither marry nor are given in marriage.” And 
again, in Saint Mark, verse 25—‘* For when they shall rise from 
the dead they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as 
the angels which are in heaven.”? Thus then Mr. Irving must be 
content to bound his connubial transports to this “ Ball of Earth,” 
for which he seems to have such pious contempt, and if he be 
married or married must be, he must neither expect to find an 
angel in a wife, nor a wife in heaven. 

It has been a privilege, sanctioned by custom, time out of mind, 
for lovers and poets to compare their mistresses to angels ; and 
to raise them still higher, they have occasionally graced them 
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with attributes of goddesses ; and our delighted imagination has 
dwelt with rapture on angel form and face, with angelic mind 
and purity. Butas angels are now introduced to us by ‘Thomas 
Moore, the compliment may be deemed a libel, and modest mor- 
tals may blush to be likened to these passionate spirits of air. 
I know not into what fanciful region his Muse transported him but 
she certainly soared too high for bold mortal ken ; and has been 
hurled from her ambitious height with scorched wings, and his 
crown of laurel has withered on his brow. Perhaps our poet mis- 
took old Hecate for Urania, and rode with her on her broomstick 
to the moon, where he became planet struck, for he sings of 
witcheries and spells ; and his verses are more of midnight incan- 
tation than of heavenly inspiration. 

With the poetic powers and sweet harmony of numbers which 
Mr. Moore possesses, what a delightful poem he might have 
made of his Love’s of the Angels, such as mortals would have 
wished to copy, and not have blushed to read: nor has Mr. 
Moore sinned against morality unwittingly. for in his preface 
he confesses himself to be aware of the objections that might be 
made ‘‘to the selection of a subject of this nature from the 
scripture,” and then he proceeds to tell us, that his angels are 
not angels indeed, with the same kind care for our affrighted 
feelings. that Bottom shews when he assures the audience that 
he is not the lion, but only honest Bottom. In his notes, Mr. 
Moore gives very learned authorities for his fanciful fiction, 
which seems to be founded on the errors of translation ; but with 
the study of the fathers, the poet has forgotten the reverence 
and duty he owes to his Heavenly Father; and I would humbly 
recommend him to refer to the third commandment, that he may 
notin future sacrifice piety to poetry. Indeed I will venture to 
admonish him in his own words, and solicit him to consider, 
‘¢the loss of light and happiness which he suffers in the pursuit 
of this world’s perishable pleasures ; and the punishments both 
from conscience and divine justice, with which impurity, pride 
and presumptuous inquiry into the awful secrets of God! are 
threatened to be visited. 

L shall conclude these remarks with the following lines, and 
should they and the foregoing, be esteemed worthy a place in the 
Magazine, to see them so honoured will confer pleasure on 


A Prain FarMer. 
SONNET. 


Lord! when I look upon thy starry sky, 

With distant orbs, like scattered dust of gold, 
1 humble me, lost in amazement high, 

To think what he, thy gifted son, hath told, 
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Far-sighted Newton; that round each are roll’é 
Unnumbered worlds, and then, I marvel sore, 
That any eye, that can thy works behold, 

Should in the schoolmen’s tangled volumes pour, 
That every age may garble o’er and o’er, 

Yet cannot blot from thine the smallest part. 
Lord! ’tho I cannot comprehend ‘heir lore, 

I bless thy hallowed name with humble heart, 
And hope, with them, uncumber’d of my clay, 
Sabbath’d in peace, to see thy bright eternal dav. 
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INCIDENTAL REMARKS 


ON 
ADAM SMITH’S THEORY OF MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


[Continued from Vol. I.—p. 535.] 


THE INFUENCE OF FORTUNE 


Upon the Sentiments of Mankind with regard to the Merit and 
Demerit of Actiens. 


Speaking of the influence of fortune upon the sentiments of 
mankind with regard to the merit and demerit of actions, Adam 
Smith observes, that the effect of this influence of fortune is, 
first, to diminish our sense of the merit or demerit of those ac- 
tions which arise from the most laudable or blameable intentions, 
when they fail in-producing their proposed effects ; and second, 
to increase our sense of the merit and demerit of actions be- 
yond what is due to the motives from which they proceed, when 
they accidentally give occasion either to extravagant pleasure or 
pain; that is, when they produce good or bad effects. The writer 
observes that the sense of the merit or demerit of actions here 
spoken of, is an irregular sentiment, because in an abstract point 
of view, the merit of an action remains the same, whether it 
produce the intended effect or not, provided the intention which 
gave rise to the action be in itself a good one. ‘This irregularity 
of sentiment, he proceeds to explain thus: however good the in- 
tention with which an action is done may be, yet if it fail of the 


intended effect, it cannot give rise to that pleasurable emotior 
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which would have otherwise been felt: that is, had the effect 
been produced, which effect would perhaps have reached us in 2 
greater or lesser degree, according to circumstances. And thus 
it is, we are told, that the immediate consequences of an action 
may be said to constitute its merit or demerit. This explana- 
tion we conceive to be nothing more nor less than an another an- 
alysis of the principle of self-love ; and the irregularity here spo- 
ken of. —if to prefer good to evil, or positive to negative good, or 
if to prefer good actually done, to good merely intended, if this 
natural sentiment, we say, can properly be termed an irregular- 
ity in the operation of the moral faculties, it is an irregularity 
which can be attributed only to the subtle operations of self love. 
Self-love is a principle which, assuming as many disguises as 
there are interests in the human hear ty may sometimes, in the 
production of good or evil, escape the detection of the unwary ; 
but which, let it take as many and as opposite forms as it may, 
is still known to the man whose moral perception has been quick- 
ened by amoral experience, to be only different modifications of 
the same fundamental principle. 

This sentiment, which Adam Smith terms an irregularity, ap- 
pears to us to be not only perfectly natural, and to be incident 
to human nature, but to be essential to the preservation of its 
interests. It seems perfectly natural that we should view things 
in their abstract condition with one set of feelings, and in their 
positive condition with another. Or that the same sentiment 
should be differently modified when it is brought to consider 
these two opposite conditions of things. Were this not the case, 
our active principles would be in danger of being confounded 
with our passive impressions ; in which event we should no lon- 
ger be able to distinguish between right and wrong, we should 
be incapable properly of appreciating either the one or the oth- 
er, and virtue and vice would be, the one unrewarded and the 
other unpunished. The intention constitutes the abstract, but the 
effect the relative or positive merit of an action. There would be no 
active virtue in the world, which after all is the only virtue, were 
we not made both to see and to feel the propriety of the above dis- 
tinction. Men, weare to conclude, without this distinction, would 
be satisfied with merely intending without producing good : and 
could the intention of 7/1 be always confined only to intention, men 
mightbe allowed merely to intend virtue without producing it— 
because, were there no actual ill, we should be led to presuppose 
the existence of actual virtue. Adam in Paradise was content 
With his nature, which was ‘* paved with good intentions,”* we 


* “ Hell is payed with good intentions’—the very strong expression of a 
Modern Divine 
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are to suppose, without producing or feeling the necessity of pro- 
ducing actual and immediate good—because he was surrounded 
with primitive virtue. This virtue would have remained 
forever the same and unsullied, had the intention of Ill or Ith 
itself—if it be said he could not have inteded ill, but that he 
was made to see and know ill merely from its effects—been 
allowed to remain impassive in the will. Spencer's La Belle Pu- 
eell or Perfect Beauty, that is abstract or ideal, affects us less and 
produces less positive effect on our imagination, the faculty most 
keenly alive to a perception of the ideal, than the beauty of a 
diving woman—and why? it can only be because in the latter 
case the physical quality of beauty is viewed in connection 
with some moral quality, or is associated with some positive 
emotion or sentiment of the heart, which affects us more 
immediaty and more powerfully than the cold abstraction of 
the beau ideal. In viewing a picture, the charms with which 
the fancy of the artist has invested the image immediately on 
the canvas are thence reflected by the imagination of the person 
who views it, and by the imagination conveyed to the heart, the 
seat or soul of emotion, which immediately associates the im- 
age or impression it has received from the imagination, with 
itsown warm and living Desires. ‘The image or impression at 
same time brightened and refined, deepened and made intense 
according to the particular nature of the surface on which the 
ray, image or impression, was first received, and the medium by 
which it was conveyed or transmitted to the heart. Thus the 
picture would ** accommodate the shows of things to the desires 
ofthe mind ;” which accomodation, if it be the legitimate end 
of poetry, is equally that of the sister art of painting. These 
desires, however, to which this show of things has been accomo- 
dated would in the case of the picture, be but imperfectly satis- 
fied with the accomodation, unless they could by a kind of moral 
reaction, accommodate themselves to the realities of things. In 
other words, the beauty of a picture, or indeed of any ideal repre- 
sentation whetherof painting or of poetry, although its charm, that 
is, its charm as an ideal representation, may be said to consist in 
the accommodation which it affords of * the show of things to 
the desires of the mind,” yet its more full and complete effect 
can be produced only when the mind by a sympathy with its 
living desires, is enabled to associate the ideal sketch with those 
emotions whose cternal source, “ the source of sympathetic tears,” 
is seated in the human heart. ‘These emotions can never be dives- 


‘e 


ted of those ** traits of truth,’* which identify and discriminate 


them as the energies of our human nature. And however the. 


*Campbell’s Fssavon Enclish Poetry. Lecture ! 
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mind may yearn after that accommodation of the shows of things 

to its desires,’’ which gratifies its appetite for intense emotion, 

beyond what is afforded by the dull realities of life, yet at the 

saine time, though “ truth severe in fairy fiction dressed,’’ be more 
agreeable than in her literal and sober reality, the mind must 
revert, as in the poetical representation of truth, from the con- 
templation of the ideal representation of truth, from the contem- 
plation of the image of truth, to living truth. Of that irregular- 
ity of sentiment, as Adam Smith terms it, by which we are led 
to sympathize rather with the effect produced by an action, than 
with the intention which produced it, he observes explanatory, 
that it ‘‘is a certain mechanism of nature,” and yet he appears 
is, disposed to attribute the effect of this mechanism of nature, that 
this irregular sentiment, to the ingratitude and injustice of man- 
kind!* ‘This, though a moral, is by no means a philosophical 
theory of our sentiments; it savours somewhat of the weakness of 
the petitio princepii ; and seems to amount to nothing more than 
this, that men are not virtuous because they are vicious. 

If it be the injustice of men which induces them to attach 
more importance to the consequence of an action than to the 
intention which produced it, why then it would appear, that 
though there be a difference in the sentiments of men with 
regard to the intention and the effect of an action, yet that 
the merit of the action itself would remain the same, because 
there could be no difference between the merit of the intention and 
that of the effect, except what was created by the injustice and 
ingratitude of men, which would amount to nothing. The influ- 
ence of fortune upon our sentiments with regard to the merit and 
demerit of actions, can only mean the influence of chance or acci- 
dent. ‘* There is a tide in the affairs of men;’’—experience attests 
the truth of the poet’s remark ; yet it would be deemed extremely 
hard and unjust, as Adam Smith would say, that this tide should 
strand the thousands who fail to take it ‘* at the flood,’’ because 
they happened or were so fated to fail. We knew not whether 
to speak of the influence of fortune upon our sentiments with re- 
gard to actions, be not to multiply words unnecessarily. The 
man who is actively, and therefore actually, virtuous, he who at- 
chieves a meritorious action, and in so much perhaps produces 
actual good, this is the man, most undoubtedly, whom we ought 
chiefly to honour and to praise; and whose actual merit is un- 
questionably beyond that of the man who, without acting at all, 
may have all the necessary requisites for action. This would 
seem perfectly natural and rational—but says Adam Smith, let 

* This Remark is warranted by some of the reasoning contained in 2d chap. 


3d sec. of the 2d part of the Theory of Moral Sentiments to which the reader 
need only turn. 
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iwo men set out with equally good intentions, yet should fortune 
iavor the one more thaa the other, that is. should the one succeed 
and the other fail in achieving an action, the merit of the success- 
ful action would be esteemed beyond that of the unsuccessful. Here 
the writer ingeniously supposes two men possessed not only of the 
same good intentions, but equal abililies, so that the failure of e1- 
ther could be attributed only to accidents over which the greatest 
mind can have as little control as the weakest. We knew notin 
this case, whether a distinction ought not to obtain between the me- 
rit of the action that succeeded and the merit of the actor who fail- 
ed—between the merit of the manin one case, and that of the ac- 
tion in the other. Because in the case of two men of equal abilites, 
the one succeeding and the other failing in the same pursuit, if 
itbe shewn that the success of the one was the result of a concur- 
rence of fortunate circumstances, and on the contrary, that the 
failure of the other was the consequence of a concurrence of un- 


forlunaie circumstances, this fact we think, would tend to ad- 


just all dispute as to the difference or degrees of merit in the 
two cases. 

Both the failure of the one, and the success of the other, were 
the result of accident ; except, that the accident was fortunate 
in one case, and unfortunate in the other. Lucullus was proba- 
bly agreater general than Pompey, although the latter succeed- 
ed where the former failed, or rather was made to appear to fail, 
because he was not allowed by Pompey to complete what he had 
begun with so much ability, as to leave no doubt but thathe would 
have nobly done that which he had so nobly dared. Ina race be- 
tween two horses, where one has so much the lead of the other 
as to bid fair to beat him, if by some sudden accident he is either 
struck lame or blind, and so fails in the race, the other, although 
he wins the race strictly speaking, yet cannot be said to be a 
better horse ; nor does any merit accrue to him for having beat 
the horse that had been struck lame or blind. 

The horse that failed would however have beat, had it not 
have been for this accident ; in an abstract point of view there- 
fore, his merit is greater than that of the other horse : and in a re- 
lative point of view itis at least as great. Or rather, can the 
other claim any merit for doing what he did, where what he did 
was unavoidable? his success was the necessary consequence of the 
other’s failure. If there be any merit in such a case, it is at least 
extremely problematical. The merit ofan action may be regard- 
ed in two points of view:—first, in relation to the intention or 
motive from which the action flowed ; and second, in relation 
to the ability by which it was produced, whether this ability be 
moral, intellectual or physical. Now both the intention and the 
ability united may fail in producing any effect. We have en- 
deavoured to show how the ability may be defeated, and the de- 
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feat of the power of doing good or ill involves the defeat also of 
the will, Incase then of this defeat both of the intention and 
the ability, is the znoral merit of the intention, or the intellectual 
or physical merit of the ability. at all the less for the defeat, 
where this has been occasioned by unavoidable accident? But 
then we shail be told, the merit of the action itself. of the thing 
done, is greater for the success ; itseems to us. that the word 
importance Would be an appropriate substitute for that of merit, 
when the action alone, the thing dene, is referred to. And this 
because we can suppose cases In which the success of an action 
could imply no possible merit, using the word in a strict sense. 
The merit of the intention is not the less for the failure of the ac- 
tion, but the importance of the action is the greater for the 
success. A man solicits an oice for another, at the moment 
perhaps when the oflice was about to be conferred; or at a 
time when the necessity of conicring it was very great ; the of- 
fice is accordingly conferred. flere the intentionof the man who 
solicited for the office, retains the same degree of merit as though 
the oflice had been conferred at his solicitation. Although his 
intention cannot be said to have failed, yet it cannot be said to 
have succeeded, because this intention had heen anticipated ; al- 
though there might have been less merit in the intention which 


may be said to have produced the action. 
“To be continued. ) 
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PODAGRLE LEVAMEN ; 


or 
fXTRACTS FROM A BACHELOR'S CHRONICLE. 
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Varium et mutabile semper.— Virgil. 





AN OLD MAID’S CONFESSION. 


“Pray sir, read the letter, 
Let’s know what’s said. Davis. 





I HAD just commenced copying an article from my itinery, 
when my servant entered my room and handed mea packet. On 
‘caring off the envelope I read as follows: 
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to 


‘To E—— R—. 
‘Sr, 


“It isfor you to know that I am the principal of a club of fe- 
males. Weare unmarried, and have all ‘‘seen the devil.’’* Doubt- 
Jess, you are exceedingly anxious to know what may be the use 
of our conventicle, for well I know that that justifiable thirst of 
knowledge, erroneously termed inquisitiveness, which woman 
ever cxhibits, can in no wise be compared to the impertinent 
curiosity of man. Yes, let me be shunned as unworthy the sex to 
which I belong, if my assertion be not founded on the strictest 
principles of truth. ‘Vo prove what I aver, I need go no farther 
than my next door neighbour, Mr. Pryman, arich, good-natur- 
ed, good sort of a man enough, but so inquisitive! Not a letter 
can come in, or go out of his house, but he will so pester the re- 
ceiver or writer of it, that they can know no peace until they have 
put him, verbatim, in possession of its contents. Not a paper of 
pins, or ayard of beggar’s lace, does his wife or daughter buy, 
but he must know what they gave forit. If an accident happen 
and he not know when it occurred to the very moment, how, and 
where, he is ready almost to expire. ‘To my certain knowledge 
he has received ‘‘sundry unwelcome blows,” (as you express 
yourself somewhere) by the door’s being opened suddenly when 
he Was listening te some conversation with his ear at the key- 
hole. When a boy, he was sundry times ducked in a horse-pond, 
and once was so severely flagellated for his curiosity, that his 
life was despaired of for many days. His curiosity has cost 
him a broken nose, and by a ludicrous circumstance. A wash- 
erwoman called one day to receive some directions from his 
wife. Pryman saw his wile and a woman going into a room 
upstairs. Inquiringly he asked himself what they could want 
together in a room by themselves, and up stairs too ? why didn’t 
they gointo the parlour?—he must be satisfied. He crept slowly 
to the room door, where were the objects of his curiosity, and 
had just fixed his’ear to the key-hole to his satisfaction, when 
hearing anoise, and being unwilling to be detected in listening, 
he made all speed in endeavouring to retreat, when, unfortunately 
in his haste, his foot caughtin the carpet, and he was precipita- 
ted from the top tothe bottom of the stairs ; and ever since, his 


* « We have allseen the Devil.” I pondered on this sentence, for a long time, 
unable to understand it, until at length I concluded, especially as there appear- 
ed to be some scratching out, that it was, we have all of us a “spice of the devil!” 
But still unwilling to believe that a female would use such an expression, I ap- 
plied to alively, young, vivacious cousin of mine for an explanation of the term. 
She replied to my quere, that “she has seen the devil,” was acant term for 
such females as had reached their twenty-fifth year, and remained unmarried. 
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nose has been askew. But in spite of all this ‘his inquiring 
soul’? (as Marplot says) has not yet found rest, nor ever will, 
while he breathes and moves.—But I am digressing mightily. I 
will in pity for your inquiring disposition, satisfy your curiosity 
as much as possible. Well then, our proceedings are as unknown 
to the rest of the worid, as were the mysteries of Bona Dea; 
we are not blue stockings, nor scandal mongers ; fashion ma- 
kers or female masons—this must satisfy you. What we are you 
may conjecture, fer I doubt not you have as much curiosity as 
your species. Now to proceed to the business concerning which 
I wrote this letter. After the transactions of the evening were 
over, as usual with us, we entered into familiar conversation. 
At length we touched upon your pieces entitled a ‘ Confession,” 
in which you have thought fit to hold up to mirth and ridicule, 
our poor sex, though not without bri inging upon yourself the an- 
imadversions of the whole of us; and it was the unanimous opin- 
ion, that you had treated Melissina just like a boarish, fusty 
old bachelor, while encomiums on her conduct filled every mouth. 
One of our members observed that she would not be surprised to 
hear that you were challenged to fight a duel; and another lady has 
hinted that the brother of one of those ladies to whom you had 
paid your addresses and have ridiculed, intended to carry a cow- 
skin, and that if was a matter of some doubt, whether your age 
would protect you from a severe castigation, were he to inet with 
you. I therefore warn you to keep close, if the gout does not 
prevent you from walking the streets for some time.—*‘ Is there 
no way” was the general cry, ‘* by which we can retaliate upon 
this woman-hater, >and make him feel what itis to deteriorate our 
sex.”” As I was the eldest in the room, it was agreed after a 
while, that I should address youa letter, presummeg, that as you 
had published Melissina’s note, you w ould likewise give to the 
world any communication received from me. Accordingly I 
wrote the enclosed piece, whichas you love justice and fair deal- 
ing, [hope you will have inserted in the same work in which your 
‘* Confession” was published. Determined not to mince the 
matter, I have entitled my narration ‘ An Old Maid’s Confes- 
sion,”? not that Iam by any means old, for I am just turned of 
for—, but no matter for my age, and my friends tell me, I am 
as fresh and woneinng as when I was eighteen, which, when I 
look into my glass 1 believe to be no flattery ; but I know I have 
arrived at that age when by your tribe we are denounced * Old 
Maids,” and I have too much contempt for man, and too little 
affectation, to endeavour to conceal my knowledge of it. 


«Your's to command, 
‘¢SSrponra EVERBLCOM.” 
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{ opened the paper enclosed in the letter, and read what fol- 
lows. I present it to my readers without comment. My femi- 
nine correspondent certainly ought in justice to be heard, as well 
as myself, and Iam sure they will listen to her with as much pa- 
tience as I have reason to believe they did to me. 





“An “Old Maid’s Confession !”? utters some pert Miss of eigh- 
teen, giggling affectedly; ‘a poor disconsolate creature, mourn- 
ing, I suppose, the loss of afaise Adonis—he! he !—** 1 vow,’? ex- 
claims a sister, some years older than myself, with the crow’s 
foot printed very visibly onher visage, ‘this must be truly di- 
verting ; a poor old maid, who has “past the marriage hour, no 
doubt, and by stating her grievances, hopes to raise the sympathy 
of some old fool, who in pity for her sufferings and misfortunes, 
will tender her his hand in marriage—lI par test, I believe it to be 
nothing more than a bait to catch a husband; Jetme read. Hat 
ha! ha! Pees An old Maid’s Confession,” says a bachelor; * well, 
this I must read—ha! ha! anold Tabby’s confession, ha! ha! 
ha!’? **An Old Maid’s Confession!” exclaims a father, starting 
from his recumbent position, to his son who is reading the Ameri- 
can Monthly aloud to him. “ You read very incorrectly, my boy; 
who ever heard of an old maid’s confession ? why are you not 
more careful?—go on, and take care how you read.”’—* Why itis 
really so, father,” returns the son, handing the book at the same 
time to his sire. ‘Yes, boy ; you are right—read, read, Ict us 
hear what she has to say fur herself.’’—Yes, in verity and truth, 
an old maid’s confession. Perhaps my declaration deserves 
a prefatory remark or two, indicative of my sensations, etcetera; 
but I ever did detest long proems ; because they most frequent- 
ly, instead of prepossessing, prejudice the reader against what 
follows. So [shall not say any thing in defence of my conduct. 
Miss may titter, the sisterhood may threaten, Old Bachelors 
may laugh, fathers may doubt, and others smirk, yet, I care 
not, [heed not th¢ir expressions of contempt and disapprobation. 
I may divulge some of the artifices of my kind, but at the same 
time [ shall retaliate upon the perfidy of the other sex. *Tis 
true, it will be said Lam wanting in delicacy: but where’s the 
distance that throws woman back so far, that she should not be 
allowed to declare her sentiments as well as proud, lording man! 
But Ido not intend to commence an aden so I shall expe- 


dite my relation. 


My father was an eminent merchant in this city. After he had 


realized what is termed an independent fortune, he retired from 
business and sought after a partner to his bed and board. It was 
not long before he procured one every way worthy of him. But 
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his happiness was of short lived duration. A few weeks after 
I had opened my eyes on this world of ‘sin and harm,” my 
motherexpired. Left without a mother to watch over and cor- 
rect my foibles and errors, without any one to contradict me, I 
became saucy, pert and domineering. At my word servants were 
retained or dismissed as best suited my babyish likings or dislik- 
ings, for my too indulgent father, like many other parents, though 
his good sense evidently conv inced him he was acting a wrong 
part, could not bring himself to hold over me the arm of chastise- 
ment, or utter words of bavshness. As I did not like going toa 
day school, I was not sent to any ; private tutors were engaged 
for me, who after exer cising all the patience and forbearance tow- 
ards me of which they were possessed, generally, at the end of 
a week or ten days, left me, for my father to seek new ones. Thus 
I went on, abusing every one that came to the house, having 
established a name of tom- boy, vixen, and sundry other titles to 
myself, until Treached my twelfth year, when my father fearing 
that I should become a disgrace to him, determined that his af- 
fection for me should no longer prevent him from acting towards 
me as a parent should, and to strengthen his intent, he determin- 
ed to call to his assistance a maiden lady, past the marriageable 
state of life, and distantly connected with the family. Accordingly 
a letter was despatched to Mrs. Unice Wintertop, by my father, 

stating his hopes and wishes; which received an answer by re- 
turn of mail, saying, ‘‘she was happy at the confidence he ‘repo- 
sed in her abilities, and, God willing, (a favourite expression of 
hers) she would be with him that day fortnight.” 

A cold sweat bedewed my body when my father informe me 
that Mrs. Wintertep was coming, and [ looking forward to the 
day of her arival with almost the same feelings as a felon’s when 
counting the days he has to live. At length the awful day which 
was to bring her, arrived. I sat at the window watching her 
approach for several hours, and just as twilight was. set- 
ting in, an old vehicle drawn by two horses, drew up: First a 
little shock dog was put out of the carri age, then a large book 
(which L afterwards learned was a bible), seven bandboxes, the 
same number of small boxes, six trunks, and an old chip bonnet; 
alter this paraphernalia, out steped my aunt, who was immedi- 
ately led by my father into the room where I sat. If I trembled at 
her approach, | trembled much more when she appeared before me. 
Her dress was of Mazarine blue, very slender waisted and pro- 
jecting so much from her haunches (pardon the expression) that it 
appear red as though she wore a hoop, which article however form- 
ed no part of her dress. 'To this was appended a very long train. A 
quilted damask petticoat, high heeled pattens, white clock stock- 
ings, and a bonnet after suc “ha fashion that I cannot describe it. 
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constituted the remainder of her apparel. She was really 
of a vinegar aspect ;”—the deep furrows of an irascible dis- 
position were very visible on her countenance, and to add to her 
appearance her long acquiline nose almost came in contact with 
her projecting chin. Unluckily as I was approaching to salute 
her, at the request of my father, I trod on her train, at which 
she ‘exclaimed, at the same time frowning upon me as ifshe would 
have made me as withered looking as herself, ‘God willing, 
Miss, I will teach you better manners, when we become better 
acquainted, than to be treading upon folk’s gowns ; it is easily 
seen how you have been brought up; but under my tuition, 
God willing, I will make you a pattern to your sex.’? Accord- 
ingly I was putentirely under the direction of Miss Wintertop, 
and soon I underwent a complete metamorphosis. My hair was 
pinched into curls, my body squeezed into stays, my babies were 

thrown aside, and in short I became quite a new creature." was 
so afraid of her that I paid implicit obedience to all her com- 
mands. I cannot help here remarking, how much better pa- 
rents might make their children, and how much pain and an- 
guish they would spare themselves by carly impressing upon their 
minds the nature of obedience. Music, Drawing, I[talian, 
French, and English masters were engaged to instruct me in 
those useful branches of education. I was never permitted to at- 
tend parties, for as Mrs. Wintertop used to observe (and perhaps 
not without some propriety) balls and routs for children whe 
have not yet finished their education, make their minds giddy 
and unfit for solid and useful acquirements. 

I was permitted to go out only in company with Mrs. 
Wintertop. I was not suffered to rcad any novels, but of 
my duenna’s choosing; for she would not allow that any work of 
alight nature, published since her youthful days, was auglit 
but trash. Accordingly I was only allowed to peruse Robinson 
Crusoe, Pamela, and Sir Charles Grandison, and such works: and 
if at any time I committed an act not exactly consistent with my 
worthy gov erness’ ideas of propriety, she would cry out: ¢* Siddo- 
nia, Pamela would not have done so,’”? or, “ Harriet Byron 
would have been asiiamed of sucha picce of behaviour.” 

One day, when I had arrived almost at my eighteenth year, 
all my masters having been dismissed a few days before, Mrs. 
Wintertop, after indicating to me by various movements, that 
she had something on her mind to which she wished to give ut- 
terance, at length sat down upon an easy chair, and adjusting 
her spectacles, (for although she endeavoured to make the world 
believe her eye sight was as good as it ever had been, she had to 
make use of those articles, for she was nearly as blind as a bat—Il 
could tell a neat little anecdote of her endeavouring to make an 
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elderly married lady believe her sight was excellent; but I 
have not leisure now,) smoothing down her lap, pursing and 
screwing up her mouth, and fixing her hands in a particular man- 
ner, she called me to her, and bade nie take a seat beside her, 
for she had somewhat to say to me. I did as she desired me, 
and after a few preliminary ha’s and hems, she addressed me 


as follows.—But I must defer her address to my next commu- 
nication. 


E. R. 





KOR THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 





TALES IN THE WEST, 
OR 
A WEEK IN THE PRAIRIES. 


— ea 


DAY THE SIXTH. 


No news of our messenger having arrived, it was thought pro- 
per that a deputation of two or three of our party should be sent 
down the banks of the Wabash river, to learn whether any traces 
of him could be perceived. In case they should meet him re- 
turning with the boat, they were to return to our hotel with all 
possible speed to give notice of his approach. Mr. Donne, and 
inyself offered our services upon the occasion, and being provid- 
ed with the two best horses which belonged to the party, and with 
food for two days, we set out after many cautions from our host, 
not to work the beasts too hard, which piece of advice, we char- 
itably attributed to the circumstance of his being paid by the day, 
and the unlikelihood of his entertaining so numerous a party for 
six days, for a considerable time tocome. The steeds which we 
bestrode, having quite refreshed themselves with five days rest, 
carried us nearly 20 miles before noon. When thus far arrived, 
we thought proper to alight, and spreading the contents of our 
wallet, betook ourselves with as much zeal to the bread and 
cheese therein contained, as even the knight of the rueful coun- 
tenance, and the paulo post future Governor of Barataria. Whilst 
we were thus employed, acall was made on our attention by the 
chaunting of the following ditty in a voice not unpleasant, ac- 
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companied by the splashing of oars, with which the vocalist kept 
time to his lay: 


‘‘Pullaway! pull away! 

Up this wide and muddy river, 

The stream may round us roar 

But with steady heart and oar, 

T will row up this dark and muddy river, 
Pull away! pull away !”’ 


This being the first time that Mr. Donne had ever had an op- 
portunity of hearing the extemporaneous poctry, for which the 
boatmen of the western rivers are so celebrated, he proposed that 
we should leave our horses where they were tied, and descend 
through the bushes to have a nearer view of the singer. We ac- 
cordingly did so. and to our great joy, discovered that it was the 
identical messenger whom we had despatched six days before in 
search of a boat for the passing of the ferry. By dint of repeated 
calls which the chorus of pull away! pullaway! almost drowned, 
we made him recognize us. When he perceived who we were, he 
rowed towards the bank still continuing the verse, which seemed 
indispensably necessary to his progress. ‘To our complaints ot 
his absenting himselfso long. he made numerous excuses concern- 
ing the distance he was obliged to go. before he could procure a 
batteau. and the slowness of return which the current produced, 
all of which Mr. Donne cut short by inquiring when he expected 
to reach the Montgomery. With a recollective scratch of the 
head, ‘he ventured to guess that he would reach us on the next 
day at-noon, at the furthest. but that it depended entirely upon 
Urging him to proceed 
with as much-celerity as practicable, we regained our horses 
and set out to return. 

Having fallen in with our plenipotentiary so much sooner than 
we expected, there seemed to be no necessity for using any more 
speed than would bring us to our quarters before night fall, and 
we had now leisfire to examine the country. The architecture of 
the few huts which skirted the road at intervals of a mile or two, 
chiefly excited my attention, and when I pointed out the shape of 
the ovens which belonged to each of them, Mr. Donne commenc- 
ed a fit of laughter, from which I thought he would never have 
recovered, but which he excused by informing me that it was not 
at my ignorance of such a species of building, that he was making 
merry, but at the recollection of an adventure of his in the rev- 
olution, connected with such an oven. I desired to know what 
the anecdote was, which I doubted not was a good one, and in 
compliance with my wishes, old Isaac commenced the account of 
it, Which I have thought fit to dilate, as will presently be seen; for 
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tua be it from me to say that the “plain blunt man; who en- 
tertained me with it on our expedition, related it in the style with 
which I have thought fit to clethe it. Yet as some proof of gra- 
titude for his. kindness in relating it, I will call it 


THE JERSEYMAN’S STORY, 
OR. 
THE TALE OF [SAAC DONNE, OF BRUNSWICK. 
Wuen the British army evacuated Philadelphia, in the year 


1778, and were flying through the Jerseys, the regiment be- 
longing to my State, (in which I was a captain) was amongst 


the first which quitted Valley Forge, to pursue them. In four. 


(lays we found ourselves within twenty miles of the retreating 
army, which was scattered over that part of the country called 
‘the Pines,” the main body having encamped a short distance 
on this side of Monmouth Court-house. When we had thus far 
proceeded we halted according to previous erders. to afford time 
for the rear to come up. Perhaps at.no period of the whole rev- 
olutionary war were the armies of the northern and middle States 
exposed to greater hardships. Badly provided with stores, and 
even destitute of suilicient clothing, we quitted our winter gquar- 


ters in pursuit of an enemy regularly organized. and abounding, 


in all necessaries and even conveniences, procured during their 
stay in the metropolis, and expecting either speedy successes 
over our famished and dispirited forces, or in case of a defeat, 
sufficient reinforcements, or a return to Europe. Supplies as 
might be expected, came in but slowly froma country disaffected 
to our cause and already stripped by the army which had prece- 
ded us. 

One regiment only. from the New England States, was in any 
degree provided with food, which superiority, and their back- 
wardness to share their advantages with the remaining forces, 
caused great discontent among our men, who were long. loud 
and zealous, in their dissertations on monopoly and selfishness. 
The Yankees, however, disregarded their complaints, and eat 
their hams with a most provoking indifference. Nay, some as- 
serted that they smacked their iips, and performed sundry other 
ironical gestures. when a ‘Jersey Blue,” or Pennsylvanian, 


~ came within the lines on a friendly visit. 


Their camp was situated in the dominions of Mr. Simon Har- 
ker, of the « Liberty Hotel,’ and their head quarters, in which 
the chief officers resided, was the building commonly called a 
barn. This Simon was a distinguished American, who after 
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having made a snug sum as a royalist, experienced a most mi- 
raculous change in his political sentiments, as soon as a blue, 
red and white flag, arrayed in stripes and stars, appeared above 
the western horizon, and he lost no time in substituting in place 


m of the * King’s Arms,” which had been the title of the place from 


time immemorial, the more appropriate sign above mentioned. 
This duplicity of Mr. Simon, when it came to the ears of the 
, New England regiment, who were about to take their quarters 
| on his premises, was any thing but agreeable to them. ‘They 
P were disgusted with his cunning—but his hams from Burlington, 


Hn (a city even then famous for the superiority of its hogs hind legs) 
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were of the most exquisite flavour: They felt disposed to discoun- 
tenance his hypocricy—but their still remained a whole cask of 
Holland within his bar. So the flesh conquered the spirit, and 
Simon’s clover fields shone with a crop of tents. 

Fame in the shape of an old suttler, was pleased to give out to 
the hungry division of thearmy, that great doings were to take 
place on the ensuing evening, at the tenement of Simon, on which 
occasion a loin of prime lamb, was expected to make its appear- 
ance. ‘This interesting piece of news spread instantly, and 
wishes to sbtain a share of the feast, resulted in the contrivance 
of a plan by some wags to secure the prime dish, and the result 
will show with what success. 

Travellers through those parts of New Jersey in which the 
scene of this anecdote is laid, may still perceive amongst other 
relics of antiquity, the manner in which a mixture of clay and 
a small quantity of lime being prepared, itis built up by degrees 
on the outside of the house, and divided into two apartments, 
the upper of which is appropriated for the reception of the food 
to be cooked, and the lower for the fire. Both communicate 
with the chimney place of the apartment intended for the kitchen. 
All that is visible to any person passing the outside is very like 


Fi a common bee-hive, in every thing but its magnitude. With 


such an oven was the house of Daddy Harker (such was his ap- 
pellation amongst the wags of the regiment) provided, and in this 
was to be deposited on the day of the feast, the enviable loin of 
lamb, whilst in the other cornex of the chimney, every pot, iron 
or brass, that Simon could beg or borrow, was to contain an ex- 
quisite ham, most of which were intended for the soldiers in the 
camp of the New Englanders. 

The centries of the other part of the army, whose appetites 
on this occasion, sharpened their wits, gave notice that about 
four o’clock on “ the great, the important day,” that some symp- 
toms of preparation appeared first in Simon’s hanging his coat 
on the fence, and secondly on his appearing shortly after at the 
window with a cook-like fervour irradiating his now doubly bril- 
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liant countenance, and in a few minutes the gale which swept 
from the north, bore on its wings the delicious odour of 
the hams, which did not fail to inflame greatly the imaginations 
of the jokers, who waited merely for the setting of the sun to 
commence their attack on Fort Oven: and last, not least, at dusk, 

Solomon the heir apparent to the Liberty Hotel, oven, and apur- 
tenances thereunto belonging, was seen making his way to the 
out house to give notice that the preparations had so far progressed 
as to warraiut their immediate arrival. 

Ina few minutes the company were assembled; at the head 
of the table sat Colonel Noah Seddons, a reverend old gentleman, 
apparently 55, a lineal descendant of one of those pilgrims whose 
landing on the rock of Plymouth is so celebrated in the annals of 
New E neland, and itis said that the only aristocratic sentiment 
of which he was guilty was occasioned by the recollection of this 
circumstance. His utmost exertions were necessary to keep 
within bounds, the overflowing hilarity of the younger eflicers, 
who finding the females of Simon's family rather tedious, not- 
Ww ithstanding they were assisted by a serjeant skilled in all kinds 
of cookery, according to Hannah Glass, commenced a prema- 
ture attack upon Simon’s kegs, more to his delight than that of 
Col. Seddons and the more aged officers. From all the accounts 
of the full dress belonging to the colonel, which it issaid he wore 
on this occasion, he must have had a fine appearance in days 
when no one despised a non-descript coat irreducible to either the 
genus of frock, roundabout, coatee, or longtailed; or a huge pair 
of buckskin breeches reaching below the knee, and protected in 
those parts by a pair of stout jack boots, whose age might near- 
Jy be told by the numerous creases which appeared in ‘all parts 
of them, upon the same principle that the age of a cow is told by 
the number of rings on her horns. The Colonel was by unan- 
imous consent placed at the head of the board, but with respect 
to the remaining officers no ceremony was used, every one seat- 
ing himself were he thought he would have the best chance of re- 
ceiving quantum suff. of the eatables. 

At the right hand of Col. Seddons, sat Major Ekby, who had 
originally been a school-master amongst the white mountains of 
Vermont, he had exhibited some bravery in in the preceding 
part of the war, which rendered his interminable pedantry less 
noticed than it otherwise would have been. He had a regular 
String of phrases more suited to the easy chair than the army, 
Which his brother officers reduced to the following sentence. * If 
you will force me into it, and sinceI can’t get off, ll flog you on 
the spot though it hurts me more than it does you.” He was, 
however a meritorious oflicer and respected notwithstanding his 


eccentricities. Opposite to Major Ekby and on the left hand 
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of the Colonel, sat the regimental physician, who appeared to en-. 
certain great fear of the digestive organs of all but himself and 
every time his voice found a chasm inthe contents of his mouth, 


there came out some ancient apothegm in favour of temperance: 


and moderation. ‘The Doctor’s neighbour was the chaplain, an 
amiable looking man, from Portland ; but he appeared not to any 
great ady antage at the time, being greatly uneasy concerning the 
fate of the lamb which he predicted would be overdone as soon 


as he heard serjeant Grub appointed an assistant to those of: 


Daddy Harker’s family. Of the other guests at this feast, tradi- 
tion has preserved no netice. but doubtless they were ** all agog 
to eat through thick and thin.” 

At the lower end of the table stood Harker, that he might su- 
perintend the culinary maneuvres, and be near the bar. In the 


back ground appeared the antique chimney, containing Dame. 
5 q ; D 


Harker and daughter. two or three female negroes and serjeant 
Grub, for the maxim of ** too many cooks spoil the broth,” was 
unfortunately forgotten on this occasion. 

Daddy Harker commenced the ceremonies of the evening by 
offering as ascntiment, ‘* Success to the cause of liberty.” * And 
to the Liberty Hotel. late King’s Arms, cried a Licutenant. from 
the middle of the ‘Table, which had scarcely been drunk, when @& 
loud knocking was heard at the door. The table was hastily 
cleared of all the glasses, and each person having puton a digni- 
ficd look, the door was atlength opened, and Capt. Wood of the 
Pennsylvania Regiment of “Artillery, mate his appearance. 
“Good evening, Colonel Seddons,”’ said the Captain. **Good eve- 
ning to you, gentlemen, I called over to learn if you have heard 
any news of Washington and the rest of the line?” ** IT have heard 
none, sir,”’ said the Colonel, bolting a large slice of ham; ‘+ but 
if we continue here much longer, we shall be put to our last shifts; 
there is not an ounce of good meat to be procured for love or 
money.” ** Good heavens!”’ whispered Major Ekby to his neigh- 
bour, ** what has possessed that fellow to come over to night, of 
all times in the year? *O dear! if he once smells our lamb, we 
cant get off inviting him to stay. Pass it down to Grub to shut 
the oven coor tighter. and come away from the fire.” ** They 
say sir’? said the invincible Wood, that the red-coats are waiting 
for us near Monmouth ; it is my opinion that snot will soon be 
a very important engagement between us.” * Heaven grant 
we may beat them,” said Ekby; ‘for without doubt they have 
food in abundance.” * Well. good evening to all of you,’’ added 
the Captain, who had lost no time since his entrance in surveying 
the situation of the oven and the position of the guests. Ina 
few minutes he had collected a half dozen stout fellows of his 


company whom he ordered—but let us return to Simon’s com- 
pany. 
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* Confound all interlopers, !” said that worthy personage as soon 
as the door was shut. ** But now. gentlemen, for this prime loin, 
which I dare say isas good as ever waseaten.” All eyes were 
turned to the chimney, were Simon was seen holding a plate and 
ordering Grub to open the door of the oven. He obeyed, and 
the pale rays of the moon shone through the cavity but no flesh 
pots of Egypt were visible. Simon’s wife yelled out, ** The 
British! the British!’ and fell into convulsions, whilst the three 
daughters of Africa did any thing bat lessen the dm. Every 
man jumped up from the table and laid hold of his sword, and 
with Grub and the Chaplain at the head of them, rushed out of 
the door. 

«There they are! there they are!” cried the serjeant, pointing 
towards the other camp, and about half way from the Hotel te 
it, appeared a party carrying the oven, as soon as they saw 
that they were discovered they dropped the oven, and contented 
themselves with the lamb, still remaining on the spit. Their 
pursuers, with great hue and cry, followed after, but the pro- 
vender was well secured in the baggage waggons, before the 
foremost of the Yankees came up, and captain Wood was then ne 
where to be found. A formal complaint was brought in the 
morning against him, and others unknown, but those who had 
enjoyed the lamb, found means to put them off until the arrival of 
Washington, when they pushed ontowards Monmouth, where the 
battle so named, was in a very few days fought. 





‘* And is this a true anecdote?” said I to Mr. Donne. when he 
had finished his recital. 

* Upon my word it is” said he, ‘and he whom [ have called 
Capt. Wood, is stillliving. His real name I would give you, iff 
had not already seen you taking notes, and there are few old men 
who like the younger ones to know that they were concerned in 
the storming of an oven.” 

With many such remarks did Mr. Donne and I amuse ourselves, 
till our arrival at the Montgomery Hotel, where we found our 
icllow residents considerably surprized at our speedy return ; 
yet they heard with a mixed sensation of pleasure and pain the 
circumstance that we were to separate on the next day, for though 
all were desirous of proceeding on their several ways, there had 
been something so agreeable in our meeting from different parts 
ofthe world, shut out from society with all other mortals, we felt 
an attachment for each other from this circumstance, which per- 
sons who are intimate for a week ina more settled region seldom 
experience. Having commanded him of the Montgomery, to be 


sure to call us early in the morning to prepare our baggage we 
retired to our couches, 
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We rose at dawn. and about ten o’clock had put up all our 
property into trunks, and bags, and spent the three hours which 
elapsed before the arrival of the boat, in arranging how we 
should be assured of each others safe arrival at the point of desti- 
nation. A little after one, the old chorus of “ pull away, pull 
away !”? announced the arrival of ourembassador; and having dis- 
charged the long bills presented by our host, we crossed the riv- 
er with our horses, in two loads. When assembled on the opposite 
shore, we took an affecting farewell of each other, and immediate- 
ly separated. Mr. and Mrs. M:Farland, accompanied by Mr. 
Donne, went towards the town of Vincennes; Mynheer went di- 
rectly North, and the Narater N. by E. towards the Southern 
part of lake Michigan, and Monsieur’s course lay between that 
of the Scotchman and the German; yet whilst any of us was in 
sight, we ceased not to wave our handkerchiefs and hands, as a 
sign of those good wishes which our lips could not now express. 


On my return to Lexington, I received letters from all but 
Mynheer, and [learnt afterwards that he had been poisoned by 
tasting an unknown plant, whose species and genus he was en- 
deavouring to ascertain. ** Sic transit gloria,”? Helzenspackri. 
Mrs. M‘Farland had died at Vincennes, and her husband now 
resides with Mr. Donne, on the western bank of the Mississippi, 
though they would have gone farther but for the state of civiliza- 
tion in those regions. Monsieur has found his way to Detroit, 
and assures me, that that is the wtima Thule of good breeding.” 
His epistle teems with phillipics on the savage state of both the 
white and red men, who inhabit the country though which he 
passed, after our parting. 
ALSINEUR- 
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FANCY AND REMINISCENCE. 


Tue hallowed hours of juvenility, with all their attendant 
pleasures and pursuits, have passed away, and memory now mol- 
ifies the bitterness of feeling and the corrosions of sufferance by 
summoning the forms of those I loved from their silent sepul- 
chres, and, like the sun-flower dwelling on the crimson beams 
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of evening wheretheir fountain hath banished, reluming the pal- 
lid features of the dead with the twilight hues of that light, which 
once emblazoned their exquisite expression. Though the mirror 
remembrance be stained with the effiuvia of a polluting world, it 
still reflects images of long sundered affection more vividly dis- 
tinct than they exist in the society of earth ; and, though it be 
broken into many distracting fragments, each portion still re- 
turns the colourless countenance of some brother in the holyday 
sports of youth too plainly for my peace. 

[t is the office of wisdom to instruct the melancholy fancy 
that hovers over the hours that have vanished ; and from the in- 
felicities of early life to unfold and enforce those principles that 
will direct us inthe path of virtue and of love. Pain that might 
have been pleasure, illusions that might have been reality, suffering 

and sorrow that might have been enjoyment and peace, are all 
delineated on the tablet of experience by the chequering pencil of 
truth, and the picture is ever displayed in the saloon of the soul 
to the mental eye, while a thousand spectres hover around and 
admonish the sufferer not to despise the omened portrait. Vis- 
ionary elysiums, that would have proved the very choicest of 
terrestrial benisons, when blighted, and withered, andruined by 
our irritable impatience of benificent protraction, we can behold 
on the word of the past—pang-written, wo-signeted testimoni- 
als of passionate folly and youthful delirium. There all the 
evil we have inflicted on ourselves ; the deliberate malice with 
which we have ruined our own hopes ; the pride that would not 
condescend till it was immolated on the funeral pyre of affec- 
tion ; the futile scheme which superceded beneficial intention ; 
the ardour, diligence, and impetuosity with which we hollowed 
out our own mental tombs ; there all are seen and lamented when 
repentance can produce no change of doom and destiny, by the 
bleeding tears it sheds on the fearful chronicle. Alas! man, the 
child of sorrow, and the heir of discontent, ever prone to dis- 
trust where he should confide, and to unbosom his feelings where 
he should guardedly repress them, becomes inevitably the prey 
of sensations he will not control, or the victim of a candour he 
might have withheld. The golden ewer, that youth brims with 
nectar, maturity fills with poison ; the incantations of fancy are 
converted into the tantalizing orgies of misery ; the starry pin- 
ions of hope are wet with the exhalations of a broken heart that 
bleeds to death ; and the eye of love is dimmed in its lustre by 
tears thatare never dried. Yet, the bitterest anguish that can 
brood over a desolate bosom, is the serpent thought that we have 
been accessary, if not printipal in the scheme of our own ruin— 
and that another course of conduct would have produced results 
the reverse of those we feel in the inmost core of agony! This 
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is the demon climax that maddens and infuriates! the signaturé 
in blood consigning the heart to the tangled mesh of vipers that 
erode, and hiss, excoriate, and envenom every recoiling filament 
which writhes in covulsions! 

Short as life seems to the eye of memory, its tracery of thought 
and fecling. is long, dark, and intricate ; the wed we have woven 
lies distinctly before the view, but the eye, that would number 
the threads, will fade into languor. droop in despair, and close 
in death, ere it turn from the examination of ideal labyrinths to 
the visions of prophetic fancy. Fond remembrance of ante- 

rior days may turn on the pivot of momentary feeling. and ex- 
hibit some sunny sot in the arid waste of time, on which it vivi- 
fies the desponding heart to dwell: but the haze that arises from 
sorrow’s stream, and hangs an image of beauty on the distant hor- 
ison, is too often mistaken for the promise of peace. quictude, and 
love. W andering long 1 in delusion, we learn to cherish and love 
to caress it; we quaff the delicious poison from a pictured goblet ; 

and start not from our dream of intoxication till the dregs are 
corroding our parched and writhen vitals. 

Some mental ‘hallucination is incessantly whispering oracular 
rhapsodies into the attentive ear; and what experience might teach 
us is nullified by morbid inanity, while sensibility listens to the 
ravings of fancy! ‘ 

As there are no meétals possessed of the malleability of gold, so 
there are few minds capable of ample dilation amidst the woes 
of mortality, without being contaminated by its views and fewer 
hearts of expansive fecling, susceptible of their original en- 
chantment, when they have long throbbed with passions that cor- 
rode, and glowed with fires that consume. ‘The invaluable les- 
son, then, that memory imparts and misfortune would receive, 
is lost upon the intended object by the deterioration of those fac- 
ulties, and the apathy of those feelings that are necessary to im- 
bibe and improve its dictates. ‘The remembrance of malign 
traduction, that ought to excite contempt. too often embitters the 
spirit with morose misanthropy; and the cold’ blooded insult 
that arises to the retrospective view in glaring celours, locks 
the affection in after days in the recesses of a bosom that spurns 
every attempt to obtain its confidence. ‘The sensitive pride of 
mnisfortune and the hauteur of misery recoil from familiarity even 
with the friendliest and fondest of companions; and while the son 
of sorrow holds converse with his equals, it 1s cum voce et pre- 
feria nihil! Past suffering generates jealousy and suspicion ; and 
the least equivocal phrase, or glance, or motion of the most gen- 
crous of his associates,is interpreted into some personal indignity, 
some implied aspersion. He knows full well that the pleasures 
which assimilate mest tenderly with thepurest and holiest yearn- 
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ings of the heart, too often prove, like the traitor disciple, the 
fellest of mortal agonies ; and what the past cannot teach him te 
practice, it enables him to shun. 

By some unintelligible anomaly of the human mind, we dissi- 
pate those energies and sympathies in idle lamentation, which 
would prove more than sufficient to resuscitate expiring happiness; 
and weep and wail over the grave of those we loved, while con- 
scious we are contemning their living counsels and contravening 
their reiterated desires. Wechant a dirge when we might shout 
a pacan, and cig a sepulchre when able to build a palace! Va- 
cillating and incensistent, with feelings ungraduated to earthly 
mutability, and hope’s circling infinitude, we review the past asa 
Terradel Fuego of the mind, from which we rejoice to have ¢es- 
caped; and contemplate the future in the embelishments of fancy, 
Without increasing in wisdom, or gathering confidence fiom the 
resilience of the souk. 

Such might be the desultory reveries of youthful: fancy, mu- 
sing by the whispering stream at summer evening. hour, on 
the soft and soothing, though melancholy and mournful scenes-of 
childhood. But the excitation of grief may mellow into the pen- 
sive placidity of hallowed sorrow, and we may feel the lulling 
lapse of woodland waves stealing over the soul in tenderest 
cadence—sweetly harmonising with the plaintive music of.a heart 
whose master-chord is broken. ‘The cliff-arched grotto and the 
sylvan summer house; the mountain ledge and breezy landscape 
the wild-wood bower, and its rustic seats 5 the copse-willow ar- 
bour and its beloved walks ; may arise around to the eye of fan- 
cy with their peopling groups of loves and friendships ; the same 
swect faces that smiled upon the soul in infancy; the same bright, 
fragile, buried forms that have hovered over many a lovely dream 
of bliss. Lightly bounding over the gloomier spots of existence 
and studiously shunning metaphysical'speculations on calamitous 
occurrences that cannot now be remedied, we gather from 
the past aliment for many a musing hour of retrospective 
meditation, and embalm the dilating sigh that concludes. it with 
the well-grounded persuasion that the innocent beings we have 
lost, are happier than we could make them. Changeful and un- 
satisfying as earth must be to an immortal spirit, lingering 
and painful as must be our pilgrimage to a better and holier 
sphere, we yet can meliorate our riven hearts by dwelling for a 
space on the eternity behind, and learn to imitate those gentle 
spirits. that were once our loved companions, in all their infan- 
tine sweetness of thought and fecling ; and fancy, as it un- 
furls its daring wing over the eternity that rolls befure, may pluck 
some amaranthine Hower from the bowers of Paradise, whose 
odours hope will shed over the dying respiratien ofa spirit, that 
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68 LORD BYRON. 


pants for the fruition of its godlike powers, where malice blasts 
not its devotions, and where love expires not with the circum- 
stances that gave it birth. 
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Tue death of this extraordinary personage, has excited asen- 
sation in the public mind, greater, perhaps, than could have been 
produced by that of any other individual of the present times, with 
the exception, probably, of the mysterious writer of the Waverley 
novels. His decease is, indeed, the extinction of a luminary in 
the world of letters, on which the eyes of men, for more than ten 
years, have been fixed, if not always with delight, at least with 
uniform wonder and curiosity. Many have totally disapproved 
of his productions ; some on account of their immoral ten- 
dency, and others on account of the bad taste displayed 
in their composition, especially of his latter performances ; but 
none could withhold from them the attention excited by the 
curiosity attached to the works of a man so singular in his 
manners, his fortunes, and his actions. He was truly an original 
character. Every thing he did, and every thing he wrote, however 
badly it might have been done or written, seemed the spontaneous 
result ofuncontrolled impulse, without reference to a model, and 
without regard to consequence. Hence he became an object of 
high admiration to all who delight in boldness and eccentricity, 
and who can overlook aberrations from the true line of propri- 
ety and beauty,,if they are only treated with novelty. ‘Those 
who believed that his originality was owing to such aberrations, 
might deny their approbation, but they could not restrain their 
curiosity to know whatever should be said, or written, or done, by 
one who possessed so many votaries, and was, therefore, sure to 
make an impression on society. His talents every one acknowl- 
edged; but his manner of employing them was condemned by 
thousands, nay, in some of his writings, it was to thousands, and 
these too of fine taste, cultivated understandings, and sound 
judgment, absolutely disgusting. These insisted that it was of 

no consequence to them how great might be his talents ; it was 
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LORD BYRON. 69 


only with what these talents produced that they had any concern. 
‘To these men, even the votaries of Byron were obliged to admit 
that he produced much deserving of condemnation. On their part 
it may be triumphantly asked, what has he produced to call 


§ forth our gratitude? In respect to profit, what work of his has 


rendered mankind wiser or better? or in a literary pointof view, 
what truly valuable addition has he made to the intellectual 
treasures of our language? Goldsmith, Gray, and Collins, have 


| each of them written but little poetry ; but who would part with 


either the ** Deserted Village,” the “ Elegy in a Country Church 
Yard,” or the «Ode on the Passions,” for the whole collection 
of Byron’s works? ‘These are questions which every genuine 
lover of poetry, who wishes to form a true estimate of the value 
of Byron’s productions, should ask himself. 

That Lord Byron failed to produce any work of much 
advantage to literature, was chiefly owing to his careless habits 
of composition, which habits proceeded from the most inexcus- 
able of all feelings a writer can possess—a disregard of public 
opinion, and a contempt for the established canons of good taste. 
He was, to use a favourite phrase of his own, too reckless about 
every thing, to infuse uniform excellence into any thing. He was of 
that disdainful, unsocial, unaccommodating character, which will 
submit to no restrictions, and confine itself within no bounds, 
however proper, decorous, or even necessary for well-doing. It is 
true, some may designate such a character by the more recom- 
datory epithets of lofty, independent, and original ; but such 
lofty, independent, original people are generally both unamiable 
and unprofitable to the rest of mankind; and more frequently 
become distinguished for their discontented peevishness, and ill- 
humoured singularities, than for the benefits they confer, or the 
glory they reflect on their species. Lord Byron’s peevishness, 
however, appears to us to have been rather the result of circum- 
stances, than the innate bent of his mind. He was in his childhood 


leftto the guidance of his own inclinations, with the most ample 


means of gratifying every whim and propensity. No wonder, 
therefore, that when he mingled in the society of men, he should 
feel the restraints which the safety and harmony of social lifé 
have rendered necessary to be imposed on its members, irksome 
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to be borne, and should rebel against them. Hence the yoke of 
marriage lay heavy en his shoulders, and the restraints of good 
writing on his pen. He broke through them both; and in his 
life roamed after whatever loves attracted his wild desires, and 
and in his writings, pursued with reckless extravagance, what- 
ever themes his undisciplined fancy suggested. Yet both in his 
life and his writings, he occasionally exhibited an excellence, 
which was evidently the result of his inherent goodness and 
greatness of mind exerting itself in despite of the evil influ- 
ences of the unlucky circumstances that governed his course, 
and formed his character. 
Weregret much that this nobleman was not spared until mel- 
lowing years had ripened his understanding, and strengthened 
his judgment sufficiently to enable him to see, and to controul, 
the waywardness of his mischievous fancies. He might then 
have appeased the spirit of social morality for his offences against 
her laws ; and the insulted genius of literary taste might have be- 
held him bending in penitence at her shrine, and making atone- 
ment for past transgressions, by offering on her altar, the glori- 
ous productions of a mind regenerated in its views and disposi- 
tions, but still retaining the same unrivalled capacity for the con- 
ception of mighty and splendid thoughts. But the consideration, 
which, more than any other, causes us to regret the untimely fate 
of Lord Byron. is the loss which it will be to the cause of Greece. 
To this sacred cause, with a romantie ardour, which will for 
ever hallow his memory in the minds of all true friends of human 
rights, and induce many who disapproved of his moral and liter- 
ary delinquencjes, to forgive, and to love him, he had devoted 
both his person and his property, and what was, perhaps, of more 
real benefit to the Greeks, the influence of his illustrious name. In 
combating for liberty on those classic plains which had been so 
often the favourite themes of his song, thousands fondly antici- 
pated that he would have gathered laurels that would bloom in 
the eyes of posterity, long after his bays should be withered and 
forgotten. 
In short. the good and the bad qualities of this great man, were 
SO conspicuous, undisguised, glowing and candid, and at the 
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LORD BYRON. re 


same time, so nearly balanced, that we scarcely know whether te 
censure or applaud him most. Admire him we must, even for many 
things deserving of censure; for his very vices had an indefina- 
ble redeeming quality about them, which compelled us, even in 
the midst of our displeasure, to feel respect, and to confess ad- 
miration. 

Such, in our opinion, was Byron. He is gone; and we can- 
not but lament his loss; for he was a being, with whom. not- 
withstanding all his faults, we felt that it was an honour to be 
cotemporary. 

‘here is considerable agitation in the public mind concerning 
the destruction of a Memoir of this nobleman’s life written by him- 
sclf, and presented in manuscript to Moore, the poet, with an in- 


junction that it should not be published until after hisdeath. From 


Moore, Mr. Murray, the bookseller, purchased this manuscript 
for a considerable sum ; but a becoming delicacy to Byron’s re- 
latives, induced Murray to submit the work to their inspection, 
previous to its appearance, with a determination to regulate his 
proceeding by their decision. No doubt, on perusing the manu- 
script, he found it to contain matter which rendered such a course 
not only proper, but necessary, if he wished to treat the feelings of 
virtuous and respectable individuals with due respect. On inspec- 
tion they found that it contained what determined them to oppose 
the publication: and they hesitated not to reimburse to Murray the 
money he had paid for the manuscript, in order to procure its de- 
struction, andit was accordingly committed to the flames. Such is 
the statement concerning this affair which is now in circulation. 
The public seem to repine at the result; but we think without 
reason. ‘The gratification of curiosity concerning certain mys- 
terious events of Byron’s life, which his recklessness of the 


world’s opinion, no doubt, permitted him undisguisedly and broad- 


ly to detail, may be disappointed ; but any one who reflects on 
the circumstances of the case, and the character of the man, will 
agree, that it is probable that not only delicacy would have been 
wounded, and morality shocked, but the best principles of society 
would have been insulted, by the appearance of the work. Instead, 
therefore, of repining, we believe the world has reason to rejoice 
at its suppression. 
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THE THEBAN CLUB; 
oR 


THE WALL STREET CRITICS. 


“ The Tursan Crus, for so this club isnamed, 
By New York wits, for apt allusions fam’d, 
In Watt Street met; ’twas in a small-beer cell, 
So Noau says, and Noau knows it well. 
For he, dread quiz, with mischief-loving soul, 
Watch’d their proceedings, and reveal’d the whole. 
With laughter loud, that made the ceilings ring, 
Me told the tale, and what he told, I sing. 


*T was at the drowsy hour of twelve at night, 
The only hour when sots and fools are bright, 
When unexpos’d they jabber forth at will, 

As frogs will croak when singing-birds are still, 
Our skulking Thebans to their cell repair, 

And soon a quorum of the drones are there. 
Sullen and sad, they sat awhile apart, 

Hate in their looks, and malice at their heart. 
Each for the meed of authorship had tried, 

But the world’s justice had their claim denied : 
Hence to the quick, the praise of genius tore 
‘Their envious souls, and dire revenge they swore: 
‘To vent their venomed spite, they now convene, 
United in one brotherhood of spleen. 


The boldest dunce, as leader, claims the chair, 
And desperado Sronz is seated there. 
Well suited to the post, to slander bred, 
And famed for damning books he never read. 
With ghastly face, and eyes that bats might use, 
His jaundice-colour’d colleagues round he views. 
Like 4ackals round an ass to hear him bray,. 
Or hungry buzzards waiting for their prey, 
Each was right technical; but Woopworts wore 
Canonicals he ne’er had worn before. 
And much he marvell’d as he star’d around, 
In inward trance, and thought it holy ground : 
For Swedenborg had rashly loved him once, 
But cast him off on finding him a dunce. 
And now, when Woopwonrth heard the name resound 
‘That he should bear, and “ Maravedi” bound 
From roof to cellar, in deep earthquake note, 
Death, or the devil, seized him by the throat': 
And long he shook, as o’er the brink of hell, 





'*Till craving Satan’s mercy with a yell, 


That might have rous’d old Samuel from the grave. 
Without the aid the witch of Endor gave. 
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He scream’d and wrung his nose, till forth there broke 
A flood of gore-.and from his ¢rance he woke. 


Cadaverous Clarke, with woful visage, sat, 
Feeling lest scme five finger’d fierce cravat, 
Should snatch away his darting Byron bust ;—* 
‘6? Vis safe,’’ he cried, and clear’d his throat of dust ; 
Then humm/d a strain to some love-lock or smile, 
Or wooed an actressin Don Juan style. 


There lolled a Dame, as if on Pluto’s knees, 
Snuffing sad hellebore for lost heart’s ease. 
Pedantic warbler of a stupid lay, 

Like shrivelled ruta baga hid in clay, 
She sighs in visions—* Fervours ! Heaven above! 
“Friend Woodworth! Angels! ecstacy and love !” 


The door of each malignant heart’s saloon, 
And cell of brains with lumber fill’d, now soon 
Expanded, till the rusty hinges creaked, 
And in craz’d skulls rebellowing echoes wak’d. 
Then rose great Stone, so fiery , fierce and thin, 
You would have thought that Hell, and Death, and Sin, 
Had leagued their powers to form him, and impart 
Their foulest attributes, to frame his heart. 
He rose, and hacknied long in dull debate, 
Of second-handed news of church and state, 
Indulg’d the listening conclave with foretaste 
Of thoughts, not to be given the worldin haste. 
But thus on themes of critic lore he spoke, 
Squeaking like sucking grunter in a poke. 


‘I’m always biief—and, therefore, to the point 

I speak, lest fancy put me out of joint; 
1 haste my anxious labouring mind to tell, 
As butchers haste their tainted meat to sell. 
Let true disciples spread the lies I’ve hinted, 
‘ro damn M’Henry’s works before they’re printed. 
For, oh! my heart shall feel accurs’d indeed, 
If that sworn foe to dunces should succeed. 
His letters, how my falsehood they disclos’d 
To public scorn! and all my shifts exposed! 
And Houston! spare him not, with tongue and quill ; 
Brooks may assist him, but we’ll charge him still, 
Unceasing calumnies we will employ, 
We may nottriumph, but we can annoy. 
As for our poets, damn them one and all, 
Except the megrim-haunted Percival : 

For his are lays that suit our Theban taste, 

sv sense unburthened, nor by music graced.— 
Hear further counsel which I offer now, 
Wear smoothe complacence on your sober brow, 
F.v’n while vou dip your pen in ranc’rous bile, 
And lure your victim with well-manag’d wile. 
*Tis wise with wrath to fill an empty skull, 
And rage betimes, lest people think us dull. 
Thus we at last, the heirs of hard-earned fame, 
May gain by fraud a never-dying name !— 
But ’tis unmeet to waste the precious hour, 
In words of which ye all have felt the power. 
For me, I aim to dupe the fools of earth, 

By zealous canting on the “ second birth ;”? 
And “Christian Duty,” robe in formal guile, 
And mask a demon in an angel’s smile.” 


* There is nothing for which this whimsical personage is more noted than the 


idolatrous regard he pays to this bust, which is constantly attached to either his 
throat or his bosom, 
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Thus clos’d the chairman’s pompous pasquinade, 
And all who heard, applauded what he said. 
When glancing backward to survey his throne, 
A luckless mirror show ed each shoulder bone. 
He quivered, like Belshazzar when he saw 
The spectre hand his awful sentence draw ; 
And rais’d his swinging arm with ireful aim, 
And smote what had recalled a deed of shame. * 
In shattered fragments o’er th’ apartment flew 
The glass, that Joy’d in death to bid adieu 
To cudgelled bones, that Caliban, in fright, 
Had pierced the earth to bury from his sight. 
Fierce terror changed each visage, and each tongue, 
Like a coil’d adder, to each palate hung; 
*Till Woopwortn’s bleeding nose disturb’d his dream, 
And his mouth opened with a fouler stream. 


“Since that sad hour, when doomed to early death, 
My ‘“ Chief Mysterious,” spent his parting breath,T 
And “ Freedom’s Champions,” tumbled from the brink 
Of fame, and perished in a sea of ink; 

Since my poor “Chronicle” of feeble frame, 
Just saw the world, and chronicled my shame; 
Since now my “ Mirror,” mirrors my disgrace, 
And shows a scarcely human-featur’d face; 
Since all these woes have vex’d my fair career, 
And others wait each sad successive year, 

in puffing our own works, ’tis my advice, 

That hints of conscience be not over nice.— 
Sut for those authors, who may chance t’ excel 
Our whole laborious club in writing well, 

In censuring theirs, ah! let no bounds be set, 
Until they meet the fate that curs have met. 
Now for great Sronr, our chief, we’ll nightly cry, 
‘Tong live the Dennis of our Western sky !”’ 


Midst many a wry grimace, and many a leer, 
And long loud chorus rumbling on the ear, 
Th’ exhausted Woonwonrn ceas’d, and sought repose, 
When pensive Clarke in dizziness arose. 


‘*‘ Ladies and Lords!” thus courteous he began, 
‘T’ address in well-bred phrase the meek divan. 
“When I ran crazy forthe sake of fame, 

But would not kill myself for fear of shame ; 

1 wooed and wed an actress a-la-mode, 

To smooth with smiles this world’s infernal road. 
The shade and gleaming of her azure eye, 
Were like the rainbow in a mid-day sky; 

Her form, like Ariel’s bending from above, 

Her contour oval, like the heart of love; 

Her smile like ducal peacock’s gorgeous tail,¢ 
Her hair like moonbeams on a daisy dale— 


“ This alludes to the still visible effects of a flagelation inflicted on this pere 
gon some years ago, by a gentleman whom he had slandered, It would be im- 
pious to make personal deformity resulting from any other cause than a man’s 
own misconduct, the object of satire. This wretched Theban, however, has 
shown himself not to be very scrupulous in this respect. 

{+ The reader may not be aware that Woodworth once wrote a novel, which 
he published under the title of the “ Mysterious Chief, or the Champions of 
freedom.” It was incorrect in its author to say that it “tumbled from the brink 
of fame.” for it, in reality, never made the least approach towards that brink. 

‘ This gentleman is famed for bis felicitous power over unmeaning meta. 
phors. 
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But, ah! she prov’d inconstant, and J pled 
Divorce in court, till bearts with laughter bled. 
To Philadelphia, then I bent my way, 

And vowed, as Delaware chim’d to my lay, 

To \oo some charmer of that stately city, 

Who should be rich, as wellas fond and pretty. 
Iskimm’d along fair Chesnut’s promenade, 

And reconnoitred every blooming maid— 

One took m: eye, an Arch-street heiress she, 

I followed close, led by her witchery. 
Till—Saints and Angels !—— suddenly she stood, 
On her own threshold in most lovely mood. 

T asked for * Board;” she smiled assent, then came 
An amorous softness shivering through my frame, 
And lita sea of tumult in my breast, 

With hues as bright as buttons on my vest! 

My love-notes would have rendered half divine, 
The songs of Osborne, bard of Brandywine.* 
And Mary heard them with a smile so civil, 

As made me think her a most.tempting devil. 
But one day, faith, her mother dar’d begin, 
Without a blush, to rail against my sin 

Of masticating beef I never paid for, 

And wondered what the devil there I staid for, 
To gay New-York, | therefore wend once more; 
And now an humble member of your corps, 

Ill lend a helping hand to crush all those 
Whose works excel what we ourselves compose, 
And with due reverence too, I’tl join the cry, 

‘“‘ Long live the Dennis of our Western sky !” 
He ceas’d, when—tender soul !—tears dimm’d his eyes ; 
Perhaps he throught of Mary and her—pies. 


The Dame of Hellebore began her strain, 
That long compos’d in quiet sleep had Jain. 
She touched her harp—but, terrible to tell! 
The notes, like bellows, scarce began to swell, 
In praise of that sad tale, “The Whig and Tory,”t 
When General Howe, in vestments wild and gory, 
Flash’d on her sight, and lent a blow so dire, 
It broke the chords of her immortal lyre.— 
This clos’d the conclave ; for each took to flight, 
And left their schemes unfinished for that night. 
Concealed, wag Noaht+ view’d the scene throughout, 
Their desperate counsels, and their.awful route. 
He tells the tale in such a merry trim, 
Laughter would crack your ribs, to hear it teld by him. 





* Whether Clarke used this word in a punning sense, or whether it should be 
considered only as one of his wild unintelligible tropes, we cannot determine. 

+ A lamentable production, published piece-meal in the Mirror, said to be 
written by the lady alluded to, whose real name is suppressed in consideration 
of her sex. She is warned, however, to be a little mere candid and discreet in 





‘Te | her criticisms, than she was on a certain occasion, otherwise the satirical lash 
m- | may not be always exercised with the same forbearance. 
an ¢ We hope that Mr. Noah’s good nature will excuse the use we have here 


made of his name. He is welcome to use ours in the same manner, should he 

h require it, onany similar occasion.— Whether we shall publish an account of any 
y f subsequent meeting of this club, will depend on the future demeanor of its mem- 
7 bers, several of whom we have not at present noticed, because they have not 
7 yet ehewn malignity enough to entitle them to such distinction. 
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CONTEMPLATION OF THE STARS. 
BY S. L. FAIRFIELD. 


The feverish couch that yields me no repose, 

The tear-dewed pillow of my spectredream, 

With trembling heart and brain, that round me throws 
Ill-omned forms that fleetly glide and gleam, 

Tleave, to drink the stirring breeze of morn, 

And watch the setting of the waning moon, 

While brilliant gems the brow of night adorn, 

And peace is felt—the wretched spirit’s boon: 

To wing my soul from earthly thought away, 


And trace seraphic forms in shades that round me play. 


Tis silvery twilight and the fanning airs, 

That tune the aspen and the willow grove 

To moon-light music, as the soul repairs, 

To wonted arbours of enmingling love, 

Breathe o’er the bosom tender thoughts, and long 
Unwaked, of spring time blisses, and unfold 
Visions of beauty, that in silence throng 

To ruined bowers, mid which they sung of old; 
While from the rainbow of the heart on high, 


Hope bent and swept her angel-harp along the sky. 


The stars are melting in the pale-blue Heaven, 
And their soft radiance fades before the eye; 
Their hour is past, and like the visions given 
To unwrung hearts they vanish in the sky: 

Vet why should [their parting light regret, 
When bright Aurora gleams along the east ? 
Or, when the vesper star of love has set, 

On other orbs my wandering eye-beam feast ? 
Pall’d is the palate, if the fragrant draught 


Is e’er untasted, or forgot as soon as quaff’d. 


Or why should beams so holy longer dwell 

On crime, since folly, midnight, and despair, 
Light villain lordling’s blazoned palace-hell, 

Or weep o’er ruined maiden’s anguished prayer? 
Steel through the lattice of the secret bower, 
Where lecherous losel, and lost leman meet; 

Or linger long. before the midnight hour, 

Lest murder’s shriek their guardian spirits greet ° 
Ye eyes of Heaven! why deign to look below ? 


Earth is a vast Aceldama of guilt and wo! 


But purple morn o’er diamond dews careers, 
And blushing nature welcomes home her lord; 
And other sleepless eyes, bedimm’d with tears, 
Than mine, with waking woes too true accord ! 
Sorrows to mine, like vulcan flames to light 
Emitted from the flattering fire-fly’s wing, 
Corrode once happier hearts, and sadly blight 
Affections allas fond, with aspic sting ; 


Then why should I, though doomed to mourn and sigh, 
Protract my selfish strain when thousandg shriek and die : 
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THE ISLAND BOWER. 
By S. L. Fairfield. 


alm-breathing evening” s asure eye, 
mellow glance o’er nature throws, 
wid, music, melting o’er the sky, 

Jong the vale of Lura flows; 

‘hile glory in yon sun-track gleams, 
yke vision’d hope, rich, faint, and fair, 
nnd fancy drinks the waning beams, 
memory waves her sun-flower hair. 


‘he arching cliff looks on the stream, 

‘hat purls, and trills, and murmurs by, 

nd silence waits o’er youth’s fond 
dream 

if bliss, he thinks not soon will die ; 

‘he tassell’d hill, whose sun-lit brow 

eturns creation’s wavy light, 

eans musing o’er the Till ‘below, 

ind sings to hail the vernal night. 


i! T.ura’s vale is dear to me! 

or every scene is lit with eyes, 

‘hat glow ’mid every blossom’d tree, 
Vith long-lost hour’s etherial dyes; 
ind, while the star that lovers love, 
jlumines rapture’s tear-gemm’d hour, 
‘!l wander through the linden grove, 
ind muse in Ellen’s Island Bower. 


‘he tufted lawn, the bowery way, 

‘he arbour’s voice, and streamlets song 

ire still the same as ere away 

roved, in exile sad and long; 

ind I can hear the witch-note still, 

‘hat breathed the pure soul erst, when 
love 

ung in the breeze, and o’er the hill 

anced, while the stars smiled bright 
above. 


jhe woven flowers, whose texturing 
wreaths, 

llustered around the home of bliss, 

lephyr still har ‘ps among, and breathes 

their odours o’er the lover’s kiss ; 

ind silken chords with rain-bow locks, 

till link each lovely blooming flower, 

While gurgling rills, from shelving 
rocks, 

flow softly round the Island Bower. 


he sighing groves, the star-lit skies, 
he water’s glow, the boatman’s oar, 
he blushing maid with violet eyes, 


he fragrant wood, and pebbled shore, 


ia 


Yet live, the same as in those days 

When beauty on my young heart shone, 

When laughing hope breathed angel 
lays 

O’er fecling’slyre from rapture’s throne. 


But youthful throbs of new-born love, 
The expansive heart will ever wring, 
For seraph transport cannot rove 

On time’s unequal, changeful wing. 
Oh! years can quell and quench the fire, 
That lights affection’s holy hour, 

And all we worship will expire, 

Like love in Ellen’s Island Bower. 


Once thrilling heart, and beaming eye, 
Existence, soul, in rapture met, 

And nature’s priest stood in the sky, 
The signet of our love’s to set ; 

And fanning airs were singing o’er 
The union of enamoured souls, 

With strains as sweet as angels pour, 
When virgin’s prayer to Eden rolls. 


Then Housatonic’s pale blue stream, 

Sung in the groves of Lura’s vale, 

And radiant eyes were seen to gleam 

Along the moon-lit flow ery” dale ; 

Then soul breathed soul in glowing 
flood, 

And bosoms panted fond and true, 

While Dian o’er the islet stood, 

To watch and revel in the view. 


But fate came on with fury’s frown, 
And envy yelled his fell behest, 

And beauty sunk in madness down, ' 
The victim of a wretch unblest; 

The mournful hosts of heaven in tears, 
Bewailed fair Lura’s darling flower; 
And, wandering through unhappy years, 
{ mourned the ruined Island Bower. 


How dear tome is Lura’s vale ! 

O! every spot is full of love! 

For Ellen still walks o’er the dale, 

And whispers in the willow grove: 

Her sky-blue eye still glows with beams 

Of love, o’er misery’s broken heart ; 

And oft a glance, lone wandering, 
gleams 

Along despair’s convulsing dart. 


Dark night- shades over o’er the scene, 
Like sorrow o’er my bosom’s love; 
And all the smiles that e’er have been, 





Like spectres round my spirit move ; 
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The feverish couch that yields me no repose, A 

The tear-dewed pillow of my spectredream, M 

With trembling heart and brain, that round me throws L 

Ill-omned forms that fleetly glide and gleam, A 

Hi Tleave, to drink the stirring breeze of morn, A 
r And watch the setting of the waning moon, 
While brilliant gems the brow of night adorn, T 

And peace is felt—the wretched spirit’s boon: “ 


To wing my soul from earthly thought away, 

And trace seraphic forms in shades that round me play. 

Tis silvery twilight and the fanning airs, : 
. That tune the aspen and the willow grove R 
To moon-light music, as the soul repairs, ; 1 
To wonted arbours of enmingling love, , A 
Breathe o’er the bosom tender thoughts, and long 
Unwaked, of spring time blisses, and unfold 0 
Visions of beauty, that in silence throng F 
To ruined bowers, mid which they sung of old; T 


| While from the rainbow of the heart on high, v 
Hope bent and swept her angel-harp along the sky. A 
The stars are melting in the pale-blue Heaven, 1) 
And their soft radiance fades before the eye; Y) 
Their hour is past, and like the visions given A 
To unwrung hearts they vanish inthe sky: 

| Vet why should I their parting light regret, T 
When bright Aurora gleams along the east ? T) 
t Or, when the vesper star of love has set, A 
1 On other orbs my wandering eye-beam feast ? Ty 
ai, Pall’d is the palate, if the fragrant draught A 
' Is e’er untasted, or forgot as soon as quaff’d. T 

af Or why should beams so holy longer dwell 
ia ) On crime, since folly, midnight, and despair, St 
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Or weép o’er ruined maiden’s anguished prayer? 
Steel through the lattice of the secret bower, 
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Ye eyes of Heaven! why deign to look below ? A 
Earth is a vast Aceldama of guilt and wo! T 
: But purple morn o’er diamond dews careers, a 
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THE ISLAND BOWER. 
By S. L. Fairfield. 


Balm-breathing evening’s asure eye, 
Its mellow glance o’er nature throws, 
And, music, melting o’er the sky, 
Along the vale of Lura flows; 

While glory in yon sun-track gleams, 
Like vision’d hope, rich, faint, and fair, 
And fancy drinks the waning beams, 
As memory waves her sun-flower hair. 


The arching cliff looks on the stream, 

That purls, and trills, and murmurs by, 

And silence waits o’er youth’s fond 
dream 

Of bliss, he thinks not soon will die ; 

The tassell’d hill, whose sun-lit brow 

teturns creation’s wavy light, 

Leans musing o’er the rill below, 

And sings to hail the vernal night. 


OQ! J.ura’s vale is dear to me! 

For every scene is lit with eyes, 

That glow ’mid every blossom’d tree, 
With long-lost hour’s etherial dyes; 
And, while the star that lovers love, 
Illumines rapture’s tear-gemm’d hour, 
Pll wander through the linden grove, 
And muse in Ellen’s Island Bower. 


The tufted lawn, the bowery way, 

The arbouvr’s voice, and streamlets song 

Are still the same as ere away 

Iroved, in exile sad and long; 

AndI can hear the witch-note still, 

That breathed the pure soul erst, when 
love 

Sung in the breeze, and o’er the hill 


Danced, while the stars smiled bright 
above. 


The woven flowers, whose texturing 
wreaths, 

Clustered around the home of bliss, 

Zephyr still harps among, and breathes 

Their odours o’er the lover’s kiss ; 

And silken chords with rain-bow locks, 

Still link each lovely blooming flower, 

While gurgling rills, from shelving 
rocks, 

Flow softly round the Island Bower. 


The sighing groves, the star-lit skies, 
The water’s glow, the boatman’s oar, 
The blushing maid with violet eyes, 
The fragrant wood, and pebbled shore, 


ed 


Yet live, the same as in those days 

When beauty on my young heart shone, 

When laughing hope breathed angel 
lays 

O’er feeling’slyre from rapture’s throne. 





But youthful throbs of new-born love, 
The expansive heart will ever wring, 
For seraph transport cannot rove 

On time’s unequal, changeful wing. 
Oh! years can quell and quench the fire, 
That lights affection’s holy hour, 

And all we worship will expire, 

Like love in Elien’s Island Bower. 


Once thrilling heart, and beaming eye, 
Existence, soul, in rapture met, 

And nature’s priest stood in the sky, 
The signet of our love’s to set ; 

And fanning airs were singing o’er 
The union of enamoured souls, 

With strains as sweet as angels pour, 
When virgin’s prayer to Eden rolls. 


Then Housatonic’s pale blue stream, 

Sung in the groves of Lura’s vale, 

And radiant eves were seen to gleam 

Along the moon-lit flowery dale ; 

Then soul breathed soulin glowing 
flood, 

And bosoms panted fond and true, 

While Dian o’er the islet stood, 

To watch and revel in the view. 


But fate came on with fury’s frown, 
And envy yelled his fell behest, 

And beauty sunk in madness down, ' 
The victim of a wretch unblest; 

The mournful hosts of heaven in tears, 
Bewailed fair Lura’s darling flower; 
And, wandering through unhappy years, 
I mourned the ruined Island Bower. 


How dear tome is Lura’s vale ! 

O! every spot is full of love! 

For Ellen still walks o’er the dale, 

And whispers in the willow grove: 

Her sky-blue eye still glows with beams 

Of love, o’er misery’s broken heart ; 

And oft a glance, lone wandering, 
gleams 

Along despair’s convulsing dart. 


Dark night-shades hover o’er the scene, 
Like sorrow o’er my bosom’s love; 
And all the smiles that e’er have been, 
Like spectres round my spirit move ; 
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Oh '!T will linger here, and weep 
The ruin of hope’s loveliest flower; 
And, hushed in sacred silence, keep 
My sainted Ellen’s Island Bower, 


——— 
LINES 


FV ritten on seeing a number of ladies walk 
in procession to celebrate the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


BY DR. M‘HENRY. 


Columbia’s Fair! a lovely train, 

All ardent in your country’s cause, 
With glowing hearts ye join the strain, 
That sings the birth of Freedom’s laws. 
Ah! when ye raise the sweet applause, 
That makes the patriot’s bosom swell, 
Check not the sigh which sorrow draws, 
For those who bravely fought and fell. 


Dependent ona stranger’s will, 

Your sires long owned oppression’s 
lord, 

Their wrongs on wrongs, increasing 
still, 

While tyrants no relief afford; 

?Till Washingtonunsheath’d the sword, 

Which bade the despots cease to reign; 

Your sires then rallying at bis word, 

Expel’d them trom your native plain. 


Then fair the light of freedom shone, 

Which glorious independence gave; 

Strong Union’s shield around was 
thrown, 

And bade the starry banner wave; 

Your mother's charms then bless’d the 
brave, 

Whose deeds had broke oppression’s 
chain, 

While beauty’s tears embalm’d the 
grave 

Of those who inthe fight were slain. 


Nor shall their daughters, fair as they, 
Feel less of gratitude and ilove, 
Whene’er they hail the sacred day, 
That minds them of the Joysthey prove; 


. 


For oft in chains of rapture wove; 
The praise that from their song pro- 
ceeds, 
Their future sons shall strongly move, 
To emulate their father’s deeds. 
— 
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With joy I from this world would part, 
And all its fair seducing charms. 

And seek to heal a bleeding heart, 

In awful death’s encircling arms. 


Tell me, ye gay and happy throng! 
Who sport in pleasure’s sunny beam, 
Who careless, thoughtless, glide along, 
O’er life’s tumultuous ruffled stream ;— 


lfe’er your hearts have knowna care, 
Or e’er your eyes beheld distress ; 

Or if your prospects bright and fair, 
Present nought else but happiness? 


-Alas ! no life is free from wo, 

No heart but feels affliction’s power, 

Tears from the brightest eyes must 
flow, 

And sorrow darkens every hour. 


Why should we fix our dwelling here, 

Where sorrow blights our new-born 
joys, 

Where all we love and hold: most dear, 

The moth corrupts, the rust destroys ! 


Can riches soothe the stings of gricf? 
Can honour calm the mind’s distress ? 
Or give the wounded heart reliet ? 

Or ease the soul’s deep wretchedness? 


No, not all India’s wealth can calm 
Affiiction’s piercing, rending smart; 
Nor glory’s triumphs yield a balm, 
To soothe the sorrows of the heart, 


Why then to life so fondly cling, 
Why dread the solemn parting scene, 
When the soul flies on upward wing, 





To seats of happiness serene? ANNA. 
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RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


Various items of interesting intelligence have lately arrived 
from Europe.—A serious attempt against the authority of the 
King of Portugal was made by his own wife and son. Don Mi- 
guel, the son, who was commander in chief of the army, assem- 
bled the forces, and for a few hours actually held his father a pri- 
soner. The foreign ministers, however, by their timely inter- 
ference, prevented him from proceeding to extremities, and the 
king being set at liberty, took refuge on board of a British ship 
of war then lying in the Tagus. He thence issued a proclama- 
tion, depriving the Infante of his military command ; and ordered 
him into his presence on board of the ship. Report says that 
the prince obeyed ; and was sent on board ofa frigate bound for 
England, whether by compulsion or his own choice, is not exact- 
ly known. 

This is nota very promising state of things for Portugal ; but 
in Spain affairs seem to bein a much worse condition, at least for 
the great body of the people. There has not, itis true, been in the 
latter kingdom, any violent commotion in the royal household. 
French bayonets protect the wretched Ferdinand from the ven- 
geance of a suffering people,—a people who are perhaps suf- 
fering more from the tyranny of a bigotted and cruel govern- 
ment than any people in Christendom. Ferdinand is completely 
under the dominion of the monks; and, if we may credit the 
public accounts, seems to be employed about little else than 
hearing masses, and planning modes of vengeance against all 
who were friendly to the late constitutional system. An amnes- 
ty for past effences has, by French influence itis supposed, been 
extorted from him ; but itis of a strange description. From its 
benefits almost every one who ever did any thing to offend the 
king and the clergy, are excepted. There are consequently few 
or none, likely to derive advantage from its provisions. With 
respect to his views relative to South America, the king has been 
very explicit, and has declared that he has no idea of acknowl- 
edging the independence of any part of that continent. Portu- 
gal is also about making an effort to regain her supremacy over 
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the Brazils; and, it is asserted that the emperor, Don Pedro, 
is, in secret, favourably disposed towards the measure. The 
Holy Allies are, it is believed, aware of this fact; and cal- 
culate, by means of Brazil becoming again a European pro- 
vince, on being able from thence to spread their legions over the 
whole of the revolted provinces, and compel them once more to 
submit to the strong hand of legitimacy. 
Connected with these views, some believe that the enterprise of 
Iturbide, of which the account has so recently arrived, has been 
undertaken. It appears that there was a telegraphic despatch 
received by the Intendant of Marine, at Brest, on the very day 
that Iturbide sailed from Southampton ; and that, in consequence, 
a fast sailing vessel had been forwarded on some secret mission 
by the French government. These, and several other occurrences 
of amysterious nature that have lately drawn the attention of the 
political world, areas yet too little disclosed to afford any ground 
for probable speculation ; but they are sufliciently so to war- 
rant a suspicion that the designs of Iturbide are not unknown 
to the legitimates of Europe. The English papers have, indeed, 
expressed sentiments relative to his intentions the very reverse 
of this suspicion. ‘They have said that his object is to termi- 
nate the intestine divisions of his country, and place her in con- 
dition in which she will be able to repel certain efforts of the Holy 
Allies, which he is said to have discovered that they are about to 
make, in order to reduce her to her former state of dependence 
on Spain. Which of these is thecorrect opinion, time alone can 
determine. A few months will probably give birth to interesting 
and important events in Mexico. In Peru, the forees of Ferdinand 
have recently acquired an advantage which, we hope, will be but 
temporary. Lima has fallen into theirhands. Bolivar is repre- 
sented, however, as being at no great distance, with a large 
army of patriots, so that, although its capital be fallen, Peru is 
far from being restored to the dominion of Spain. In no other 
part of the American continent does she appear to have the least 
authority. 
The contest between England and Algiers still continues. 
The Dey remains obstinate, and Great Britain has not yet put 
forth sufficient strength to reduce him to submission, Ofher ability 
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to do so, no one can doubt; but she seems to have miscalculated 
his obstinacy, or his means of resistence. 

The affairs of Greece, in every thing except the loss of Lord 
Byron, appear to be as prosperous as her most sanguine friends 
could expect. All accounts agree in representing the Turkish 
government incapable of making, during the present campaign, 
as powerful exertions as formerly, while the resources of the 
Grecks are in every respect, improved. Their government has 
assumed more the appearance of regularity ; and their chiefs have 
become more united in their views, and will consequently be 
more uniform in their measures, and effective in their operations. 

The commercial and manufacturing prosperity of Great Bri- 
tain, at present, exceeds all precedent. Fifty-six millions ster- 
ling is the official value of her exports for the year 1823; the 
real value may be safely estimated at one-fourth more, which 
makes the enormous amount of 70 millions sterling, or about 
300 millions of dollar’s worth of property sent abroad from Great 
Britain in one year. ‘Theimports during the same time are offi- 
cially stated to have been 40 millions, leaving the balance of trade 
in favour of the country, sixteen millions. This produces an in- 
flux of capital, to findemployment for which seems, at present, 
to occasion as much perplexity, as it did, not many years since, 
to find employment for the starving poor. 

But, if the picture of British ‘guonpesitts be so undeniably 
bright, that of Irish calamity is as undeniably dark and melan- 
choly. ‘The southern portion of that ill-fated Island, exhibits hu- 
man wretchedness and degradation in almost every form. None 
of the flourishing characteristics that pervade the other parts 
of the insular empire are yet to be found there. Munster and 
Connaught seem, by some fatality, destined to continue in wretch- 
edness, while the other provinces are basking in the sunshine 
of unexampled prosperity. Leinster is comparatively tranquil 


and happy ; and the industrious people of Ulster are following, at 
no great distance, their neighbours of the adjoining island, in their 
career of prospertty. ‘This wonderful discrepancy in the social 
condition of portions of the same country, governed by the same 
laws, and enjoying the benefits of the same institutions, is a 


problem in national affairs, of which the wisest politicians of the 
Yor. IL.—No. vit. al 
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day, have in vain attempted theresolution. Parliament has tried it, 
and so have philosophers, and periodicalists, and pamphleteers in 
abundance, but with no success: at least the results of their in- 
quiries have hitherto given little satisfaction, and produced less 
good. A writerin a late number of Blackwood’s Magazine, comes, 
in our opinion, nearer to the truth, than any other we have met 
with, in pointing out the causes of that misery, which characteriz- 
es Munster and Connaught from all other parts of the British [sl- 
ands. We have some right to imagine ourselves not meanty 
qualified to judge on this subject. [It has been of all others the most 
interesting to our feelings. it has occupied an unusual share of 
eur attention, and we have had means of information concerning 
it, which many who have written on it, could not enjoy. 

We agree with the writerin the Magazine just mentioned. that 
the taxes have no effect in producing the miseries of the Lrish peas- 
antry. ‘This may sound strange to the ears of the American peo- 
ple. who have been so long accustomed to hear. almost incessantly, 
the most violent declamations against the intolerable weight of 
Trish taxation. But the fact is, that taxation was never, at any 
period, one-tenth part so heavy in Ireland as in England ; and, at 
the present day, the Irish peasantry do not, or at least, if they 
choose, they need not, pay a single direct tax to the government. As 
respects them, thehearth tax was three years ago totally abolish- 
ed ; and the window tax is modified so as to be virtually so, no 


house being at present liable to that impost, unless the number | 


of its windows exceeds eight. As to the taxes on carriages, 
hounds, &c. they affect only the wealthy portion of the commu- 
nity ; and the excise is laid only on the venders of spirituous li- 
quors, teas, sugar and tobacco. 

But we have not space for minute details on this subject. It 
is suflicient for our purpose to observe, that, let the amount of 
taxation be what it may, it isas heavy in the northern as in the 
southern counties, and yet the northern are comparatively pros- 
perous ; and England, which is more heavily taxed,is more 
p!osperous than either. 

Bat if the taxes are not the cause of the mischief, can we say 
so of the expensive church establishment with which Ireland is 
burthened? Heaven knows, that we are ne friends to that esta- 
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blishment. We sincerely wish that it was torn up, rect and 
branch, and swept out of existence. It is a source of perpetual 
discord and heart-burning among a people who detest it; bat 
that it has any effect in occassioning the poverty of that people, 
we deny. Its revenues are a fixed iucumbrance on the landed 
property. and have, in reality, no other effect than that of di- 
ininishing the amount of rent-rolls. ‘The occupiers, unless such 
as are also proprietors, and these have seldom any cause to com- 
plain of poverty, would in a pecuniary point of view, derive no 
advantage whatever, from the abolition of the church dues. 
The lands that now pay these dues would immediately increase in 
value, and the amount would go info the pockets of the landlords; 
nay, the probability is, thata pretext would, in many instances, 
be taken toadvance the rent on the tenant to an amount far ex- 
ceeding that from which the abolition of the church claims would 
relieve him. At present, when a farm is rented tythe free, it is 
well known that the additional rent exacted is, in nine cases out 
of ten. much more, than would cover the ecclesiastical dues. even 
if levied to the uttermost farthing, which can seldom or never be 
accomplished. 

What then is the chief cause of Treland’s poverty? We answer 
the eatortion of landlords—and particularly of a species of land- 
lords that infest the southern counties of that unhappy island 
more than any other country in the world. 


They are called 
middlemen. 


They are persons who rent large tracts from the 
proprictors, which they again rent out, in smaller portions, to 
the occupiers for as much profit as they can possibly wring from 
them. In most cases the amount paid to the proprietor is the 
full value of the land. ‘The profit exacted by the middlemen is, 
therefore. a sum which would in any other country be allowed 
to increase the occupiers earning. and promote the comfort and 
respectability of his condition. But the Southern Irish pea- 
sant has this wrested from him by some rapacious middleman, 
and a pittance, scarcely sufficient to furnish the most meagre neces- 
saries of lite for himselfand his family, isall that is left to compen- 
sate his drudgery. No wonder that resentment against his pet- 
ty tyrant. and all of hisclass, should burn in his bosom ; and 
that he should frequently resort to violent measures for its gra- 
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tification. These measures naturally tend to aggravate the evil ; 
they at least render its cure more difficult. They frighten away 
the proprietors, who, in consequence, spend their incomes in 
another country, and become alienated, nay frequently, inveter- 
ately hostile, to those oppressed wretches whose toil supplies 
them with riches. | 

This is the peculiar evil of the South of Ireland. It is this 
system of land-renting which renders that fair portion of the 
globe, the most miserabie spot on its surface. Other evils it shares 
in common withother countries ; but this one is almost pecultar 
to itself ; and from this one, therefore, we are persuaded, princi- 
pally proceed whatever peculiar misfortunes it labours under. 
In the province of Ulster, if this system of renting land through 
the medium of middlemen is not totally unknown, it prevails so 
slightly, that its evil effects are not observable. The Ulster 
peasantry have, therefore, opportunities of accumulating capital. 
They areconsequently industrious, and, comparatively speaking, 
contented and prosperous. It is an historical fact that, about 
eighty years ago, attempts were made to introduce this calam- 
itous system into the Northern province; but it was promptly 
and boldly resisted by the people who associated under the name of 
the “* Hearts of Steel 5” and although this association, previous to 
its suppression, carried its outrages to an unjustifiable length, it 
gained its point as to the main object; and to its efforts chiefly is 
the North imdebted for its freedom ftom that extensive wretch- 
edness which affects the South. 

It is, therefore, neither the taxes, nor the tythes, nor the bor- 
rough-mongers of Ireland, which occasion her misfortunes. En- 
gland, the most prosperous country,—if wealth and power be ev- 
idences of prosperity—that ever the world saw, possesses her full 
share of these grievances ; but the proprictors of her soil re- 
side on it, and make the interests of their tenantry their own. 
It is their study and their pride to see that tenantry flourish ; for 
they know well that this causes their estates to flourish, and their 
revenues to remain ample. 

There are, perhaps, several other causes that assist in produc- 
ing the wretchedness of the Southern Irish ; but we are persuaded 
that they are all insignificant when compared with the mighty one 
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we have pointed out. The removal of the few remaining polit- 
ical disabilities under which the catholics labour, is a matter 
of no concern with four fifths of that persuasion, for they are 
well aware of the fact that not one individual in five hundred of 
them would derive from it the least advantage. Two or three 
of their lawyers might become judges, and five or six of their gen- 
try, members of parliament, and, it might be, privy counsellors ; 
but no melioration in the condition of the mass of the people 
could be expected from the measure. But give them indulgent, 
resident, and encouraging landlords, so that the greater portion 
of their earnings will not, as now, be consumed by men who toil 
not, and care not for them, and yet live sumptuously, and domineer 
over them—they will then begin to feel theirhomes comfortable ; 
they will become attached to the soil, for they will be permitted to 
enjoy its fruits, and they will do justice to its cultivation when they 
find their industry rewarded by the accumulation of property. As 
a natural consequence, they will become orderly, quiet, intelli- 
gent and moral ; and instead of requiring twenty-five thousand 
soldiers, as they now do, to keep them from committing outrages 
and murders, they will add strength to the laws and respectabil- 
ity to the nation. 

But is it in the power of the government to effect this change? 
Can it, justly or constitutionally, interfere with landlords in their 
bargains with tenants? Can it, or ought it, to compel them to 
dispose of their properties on more humane and politic principles, 
than suits their own inclinations? We think that it both can and 
ought. ‘The omnipotence of parliament has often overcome great- 
er difficulties than this, when the exertion was less called for by 
the interests of humanity. Let an act be passed appointing cer- 
tain officers as censors over the rents of lands, who will have 
the power, every third, fifth or seventh year, as may be enact- 
ed, to fix a maximum on the value of any land whose exorbi- 
tant rent may be made a subject of complaint. ‘This would ef- 


fectually put an end to the race of middlemen, since their profijs 
almost entirely depend on overcharging the under tenants. It 
would also check the rapacity of such proprietors as at present 
rent their lands directly to the occupier with the view of sa. 
ving what would otherwise be engrossed by the middlemen, 
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We are sorry to leave this subject without a more minute elu- 
cidation of our ideas relative to it; but thesmall space we have 
left for domestic affairs admonishes us to defer the consideration 
of them no longer. 

The committee of inquiry into the charges against Mr. Craw- 

ford have finished their task. Their report has been made pub- 
lic. They admit that the transactions with which Mr. Edwards 
accused the Secretary, were fully enough established, but they ac- 
quit the latter of corrupt motives. That there was an irregulari- 
ty in these instances of Mr. Crawford’s conduct as manager of 
the national treasury, is manifest ; but, that there was any thing 
worse, that there was any attempt at peculation or fraud, we 
believe, that no man of candour who reads the evidence in the 
case, whichis now before the public, will venture to maintain. We 
feel gratified at this, for although Mr. Crawford ts not the man 
whom we wish to become President. yet he is a public officer in 
whose personal integrity we have full reliance. and. as such, it 
would be neither just nor becoming in us to withhold from him 
that degree of respect to which he is entitled. It would be well, 
indeed, to discountenance irregularities of the kind that have been 
proved against Mr. Crawford, for if not checked by the dread 
of public disapprobation, it would be difficult to say where they 
might end. They might lead to mischances and confusion in the 
disposition of the public money, highly injurious to the country. 
But it should not, on the other hand, be forgotten, that it would 
be both vain and unreasonable to expect infallibility in the most 
circumspect of human beings; and in the long continued manage- 
ment of the affairs of so complicated a department as that over 
which Mr. Crawford presides, it is not strange that some error 
or mistake should be committed. When, therefore, no serious 
injury has been suffered. and especially where no sinister inten- 
tions can be fairly imputed, it becomes the duty of society to 
acquit. Men may regret that where trust has been reposed, weak- 
ness or oversight should be exhibited ; but they ought not to con- 
dein where there is no ground to suspect unworthy or immoral 
intentions. 


In respect to Mr. Crawford’s claim to the presidency, we do 
not think that it now stands on either a better or a worse footing, 
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than it did before this investigation ; neither do we think that Mr. 
Edwards is in the least censurable for bringing forward the 
charges that produced it. On the contrary, he is clearly enti- 
tled to public approbation. He had become acquainted with facts 
connected with the management of the national treasury, which 
excited his suspicion that all was not rightin that department. 
{t became his duty, as a citizen of the republic, to make these 
facts known, and to call on the proper authority to investigate 
their nature and extent. For doing so, be the result what it 
might, he had a right to expect the public to approve of his con- 
duct. The case would have been different, if it had appeared, 
that he accused a public officer without being able to adduce 
any facts on which to ground suspicion against him. 
sation might then have been justly ascribed to malice. But Mr. 
Edwards had facts to bring forward. On inquiry, it is true, 
and we feel gratification at the circumstance, these facts do not 
militate against Mr. Crawford’s integrity, they only implicate 
the uniformity of his prudence and circumspection in the man- 
agement of some of the details of his office. To Mr. Edwards 
himself, and to every man who is a friend to justice, this result 
should have, and we hope, has, in reality, given pleasure. We 
think that it is neither liberal nor generous to permit political 
differences to excite personal antipathy. ‘The offices of our gov- 
ernment are free objects of honorable ambition to every consti- 
tutionally cligible citizen ; and no one should become an object 
of hatred or persecution for aspiring to them. If he is unfit or 


The accu- 


unworthy, it is proper that the nation should be informed of it. 


Hence we justify Mr. Edwards for occasioning an inquiry into 
what he believed to be such misconduct on the part of Mr. Craw- 
ford, as would render him, if convicted, unworthy of the high 
That the latter gentle- 
man has not been guilty to the extent to which Mr. Edwards 
supposed, has no right to give him any displeasure. He has 


done his duty in calling for the investigation ; for so doing he 
is entitled to the public gratitude, nor have the friends of Mr. 
Crawford any right to censure him. 

For ourselyes, we think no worse of Mr. Crawford’s claim to 
the presidency, as we have already said, than we did before the 
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agitation of this affair. Our opposition to him is grounded on prin- 
ciples which have no connexion with any personal disqualification 
on his part. Thedisapprobation with which we must ever view 
any species of infringement of the constitutional rights of the peo- 
ple, occasions our opposition to his views. The dictatorial mode 
of his nomination is such an infringement ; and, in our mind, 
it forms an objection to his exaltation, so insuperable, that if the 
candidate who now possesses our favour, and who, we think, 
has stronger claims than perhaps any man living, on the grati- 
tude of the people of the United States, had been nominated, in the 
same high-handed manner, we should have opposed him. It is 
manifestly essential to the freedom of elections, that no legislative 
dictation, nor authoritative interference of any description, should 
be employed to influence them.—We rejoice, that all the infor- 
mation we can gather from the expression of public opinion in 
the various parts of the Union, affords us good reason to believe 
that the great majority of our citizens are well aware of this 
truth. 








In the press, and speedily will be published by A. Small, Phi- 
fadelphia, and Wilder & Cambell, New York, “A Polyglot 
Grammar of the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Greek, Latin, En- 
glish, French, Italian, Spanish, and German Languages, ex- 
hibiting the similarities of their Declensions, Conjugations, &c. 
ina tabular form :—with copious Notes, explanatory of their Idi- 
oms and Peculiarities ; and an extensive Index, to facilitate the 
references tothe Work. By Samuel Barnard, of Philadelphia. 





MaxRrieED, on the 10th ultimo, by the Rey. G. T. Bedell, 
Mr. Stevenson Smith, senior editor of the Philadelphia Gazette, 
to Miss Mary, daughter of the late Mr. John C. Eiselen, of 
Baltimore. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Want of room has compelled us, for several numbers, to post- 

pone the publication of various well written communications, for 
which we request the indulgence of their authors. 














